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MIINCE the selective principle in race culture is the 

i Will of God acting upon the will of man,* the most 

notable results will appear in those persons in whom 

the Divine Will has been least interrupted. For 

every pauper, said Carlyle, there is a sin. Yes, but 

the sin is not necessarily that of the pauper. There is this amount 

of truth in the saying, therefore, that sin does tend to produce 

racial degeneration. We are so truly members one of another that 

every sin of an individual must leave a blight on the race. Con- 

versely, however, love tends towards racial regeneration. And 

again, so truly are we members one of another that those who exer- 

cise the strongest love must of necessity act as a tonic to the race. 

Sin is essentially the resisting of God’s Will, and as such spoils 

the race. Love is essentially the yielding to God’s Will, and as such 

builds up the race. God works on man’s will only in so far as man 

does not deliberately put obstacles in the way. The saints, there- 

fore, are at once the finest result of the working of the selective 

principle, and the most efficient means of extending its operations 
among the various members of the race. 

Above the saints who thus regenerate society we must place the 
Saint of saints from Whose sacrificial will all the other saints derive 
their dignity and their energy. First of the saints we count the 
Queen of saints, the one pure creature whom sin never touched. 
The two wills in which the Divine Will found the fullest unimpeded 
activity were the human will of Christ and the will of His Blessed 


*See Eugenics and Catholic Teaching, in the June, 1912, CATHOLIC Wor~p. 
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Mother. Had the Monothelite heresy succeeded it would have 
deprived us of the eugenic value of that supreme example in which 
the Divine Will retained its own freedom, and yet, at the same 
time, moved a human will with the highest degree of energy and 
freedom compatible with a created human will. Our Lady’s will too 
was so magnetized and quickened by the Divine Will as to be 
absolutely independent of any attraction from the lower appetites. 
Its energy or love was second in degree only to the human will 
of her Divine Son. 

Similarly, amongst the other members of the race, the experts 
in morality are those in whom the Divine Will has had the least 
interrupted. sway. All men, more or less, have felt the divine im- 
pulse; and all men, more or less, have responded to it. Those, 
however, who have become expert in it are known as saints. They 
are the true supermen. Filled with the spirit of Christ in greater 
measure than others, more abundantly do they extend the life of 
Christ down the centuries and across the seas and continents. In 
their lives we can get glimpses of the life of Christ as it would have 
been in other than Eastern land and climate. In St. Francis, for 
instance, we see a revelation of Christ’s spirit adapted to mediaeval 
Italy, whilst in St. Rose of Lima we can hear the same uttering itself 
to modern South America. The saints have been the true regen- 
erators of the race, because they have been possessed, in the 
highest degree, of that wisdom whereby they have been able to 
contemplate the greatest measure of truth, and to apply the same 
to the evolution of the richest forms of life. They were the 
giants of volition; princes amongst lovers; specialists in the science 
and art of charity. 

But Christ and His Mother and the saints were organic mem- 
bers of human society. Even more intensely were they organic 
members of the communion of saints. God had so willed that all 
His favors should come through Jesus Christ. By His human 
will pouring out the strongest human love, the Divine Man drew 
down the divine love of God upon the race. This love fell upon 
all men. But as it fell upon the saints it found there the least of 
hindrances, and therefore the greatest re-action. Nor was it thus 
given to the saints in such measure merely for their private happi- 
ness. It was to be the prime factor in eugenics. The saints had to 
use it for the regeneration of the race. This is what theologians 
mean when they divide God’s favors into sanctifying grace (gratia 
sanctificans) and grace freely given (gratia gratis data). The 
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“ sanctifying grace ” is that which God gives to men for their own 
use; the “ grace freely given” is that which is given for the use 
of others. All grace, of course, is freely given. But this which is 
given for the benefit of others receives the special name, so that 
the possessor may remember that the principle of selection is chiefly 
God’s Will, and only secondarily and instrumentally man’s will. 
He has to translate into conduct the precept to give freely even as 
he has received freely. 

Since moral excellence is the one thing needful for the regen- 
eration of modern society, it is to the experts in morality that we 
must turn for guidance and inspiration. As in every other sphere 
of human activity, so also in morals, it is the élite who tell. The 
eugenists and social reformers are all clamoring for such specialists, 
albeit unconsciously. So insensitive, however, has. the modern 
mind become to what constitutes true greatness, so blind to the real 
nature of man’s destiny, that it simply cannot judge of eugenic 
worth. Quite recently the editor of The Review of Reviews asked 
a number of well-known men to give their opinions as to who were 
the twenty greatest men in the world’s history. But, unfortunately, 
he did not specify in what line they were to be great, whether great 
philosophers, great boxers, great statesmen, great money-makers, 
great painters, or great tight-rope dancers. This neglect made the 
confusion complete. Mr. Carnegie thought that no one was great 
who was not a discoverer or inventor, with the exception of Shakes- 
peare and Burns. The Positivist, Mr. Frederic Harrison, gave 
the Positivist calendar, beginning with Moses and ending with 
Comte. St. Paul was the only expert in morality who was deemed 
worthy of special notice. He got eight votes and a place in the 
final list, together with Martin Luther. St. John, St. Benedict, 
St. Augustine, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Bernard, St. Francis 
Xavier, Blessed Thomas More, and Blessed Joan of Arc were 
merely mentioned, whilst anarchists, such as Bruno and Voltaire, 
were also reckoned to be great. 

Perhaps it will be more scientific, therefore, if, in studying the 
eugenic value of saintship, we ignore the journalist and consult 
a philosopher. Professor William James* shall be asked for his 
testimony. His severe criticism of some of our saints, such as 
St. Teresa and St. Aloysius, is enough to show that he is anything 
but a witness prejudiced in our favor. 

The first feature of saintliness which he observes is “a feeling 


*The Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 271 et seq. 
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of being in a wider life than that of this world’s selfish little inter- 
ests ; a conviction, not merely intellectual, but, as it were, sensible of 
the existence of an Ideal Power. In Christian saintliness this 
power is always personified as God; but abstract moral ideals, 
civic or patriotic utopias, or inner visions of holiness or right, may 
also be felt as the true lords and enlargers of our life.” Secondly, 
there is “a sense of the friendly continuity of the ideal power with 
our own life, and a willing self-surrender to its control.” Thirdly, 
there is “an immense elation and freedom as the outlines of the 
confining selfhood melt down.” Fourthly, there is “a shifting of 
the emotional centre towards loving and harmonious affections, 
towards ‘yes, yes,’ and away from ‘no,’ where the claims of the 
non-ego are concerned.” Thus has the effect of the selective prin- 
ciple been observed by the non-Catholic philosopher. He sees it 
enlightening the mind to the interests of other-worldliness, and 
convincing the heart of the presence of God. He sees the Divine 
Will acting on the human will, enlarging its freedom and quicken- 
ing it to altruistic sacrifice. 

His observation of the effects of the principle as manifested 
in conduct is no less remarkable. He summarizes them under four 
heads: Asceticism, Strength of Soul, Purity, and Charity. 


The self-surrender [he says] may become so passionate as to 
turn into self-immolation. It may then so overrule the ordinary 
inhibitions of the flesh that the saint finds positive pleasure 
in sacrifice and asceticism, measuring and expressing as they 
do the degree of his loyalty to the higher power. The sense of 
enlargement of life may be so uplifting that personal motives 
and inhibitions, commonly omnipotent, become too insignificant 
for notice, and new reaches of patience and fortitude open out. 
Fears and anxieties go, and blissful equanimity takes their place. 
Come heaven, come hell, it makes no difference now. The 
shifting of the emotional centre brings with it, first, increase 
of purity. The sensitiveness to spiritual discords is enhanced, 
and the cleansing of existence from brutal and sensual elements 
becomes imperative The shifting of the emotional centre 
brings, secondly, increase of charity, tenderness for fellow- 
creatures. The ordinary motives to antipathy, which usually 
set such close bounds to tenderness among human beings, are 
inhibited. The saint loves his enemies, treats loathsome beggars 
as his brothers. 


That such asceticism, strength of soul, purity, and charity 
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should be found in an ordinary degree amongst non-Catholics 
is satisfying to Professor James’ taste for the normal; but that they 
should be manifested to such an intense degree, as they are, amongst 
Catholic saints, makes him shudder. That St. Francis of Assisi 
should kiss his lepers, or that Blessed Margaret Mary, St. Francis 
Xavier, and St. John of God should cleanse the ulcers of their 
patients with their respective tongues, that would appear to be 
only fantastic excess; an excess, however, to be grudgingly ad- 
mired. To Professor James’ credit, however, let it be said that he 
claims to speak only as an outsider. Just as no American can ever 
attain to understanding the loyalty of a Briton towards his king, 
or of a German towards his Emperor, so can no Briton or Ger- 
man ever understand the peace of heart which an American feels 
at having neither king nor kaiser. If we would interpret aright 
the phenomena of Catholic saintship, we must be somewhat familiar 
with Catholic principles. 

Let us notice a few differences between the great men in the 
worldly sense and the great men in the saintly sense. The worldly 
heroes found their chief energy of life in external action; the saints 
in the interior life. The worldly heroes won the admiration of 
those who knew them rather from a distance. No man of the kind 
was a hero to his own valet. But the saints made their influence 
felt most of all on those who knew them intimately. The worldly 
heroes enjoyed little of personal happiness. If as soldiers they 
conquered nations, or as statesmen had outwitted their rivals, they 
still had their own passions to torment them. Carlyle, the hero 
worshipper, even tried to justify this misery by saying that man 
wanted not happiness but blessedness, the blessedness, of course 
whatever it consisted in, being something other than happiness. 
The only blessedness which the saints knew was that which was 
identical with happiness. They were in fact filled with such happi- 
ness that all the inconveniences of life which the great men of the 
world counted as miseries only served to increase the verve and 
the joy of the saint. The saint had that inward peace and satis- 
faction which came to him from having conquered his lower self. 
Passion and appetite were subdued to a divinely-guided mind and 
grace-informed will. The saint’s growth in holiness persevered 
to the end of his life. When the body fell into decay it had per- 
formed its duty, and the spirit remained free for its richest activity 
until it should wing its flight “to the dear feet of Emmanuel.” 
Their earthly life is, in the highest degree imaginable, the begin- 
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ning of the eternal life of supreme happiness, the vita oeterna 
inchoata. But when the man of the world has had his day in 
public, he sinks into insignificance, if not something worse. Alex- 
ander the Great died of drink; Napoleon was a broken man in 
every way. 

The first eugenic function of the saints, therefore, is to give 
to the weaker brethren a right will-attitude towards every kind of 
wrong. This at once inspires men to face the ills of life with a 
view to overcoming them, either by dissolving them or bearing them. 
In both cases the evil dross is touched and turned into golden happi- 
ness. Even where the selective principle is allowed only partial 
scope, the result is good in proportion. If actual happiness does 
not supervene, at least the force of the misery is dulled. 

This will-attitude, however, is not a blind attitude. Love dis- 
criminates wisely. When the divine choice guides the human 
choice, it does not narrow its field but rather widens it. The cul- 
tivation of sanctity involves the cultivation of intellect. And by 
cultivation I mean cultivation. A certain amount of pruning will be 
needed. There are times when we have to deny knowledge to the 
mind, and times when we must love to make it poor. That is a 
condition of fruitful cultivation. The Holy Spirit, indeed, at the 
beginning of Christianity, purposely chose the weak things of this 
world in order to show. that a stronger intelligence could be ful- 
filled in them by Christ, an intelligence strong enough to put to 
confusion a merely worldly intelligence. Later, when this power 
of the Holy Spirit had been demonstrated, men stronger by nature 
were also chosen for the office of preaching the new kingdom. 
Natural intelligence is a gift of God, even as supernatural intelli- 
gence, and saints were singled out to exemplify this truth. First 
the naturally simple, weak Peter was chosen, then the naturally 
strong and intelligent Paul. So, too, we have such intellectual 
giants as St. Augustine, St. Bernard, and St. Thomas, all instances 
of intellectual genius made perfect through being made subordinate 
to and thus permeated and possessed by sanctity. 

St. Teresa, herself an intellectual as well as a moral genius, 
indicates the secret bond between intelligence and sanctity when she 
says that “an intelligent mind is simple and submissive; it sees its 
faults and allows itself to be guided. A mind that is deficient 
and narrow never sees its faults, even when shown them. It is 
always pleased with itself, and never learns to do right.” She 
also carried her doctrine into practice, as is evident from her re- 
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luctance to receive a certain novice who was said to have piety 
without intelligence. ‘‘ You see, father,” she said to the priest who 
recommended the postulant, “even though Our Lord should give 
this young girl devotion and teach her contemplation while with 
us, nevertheless, if she has no sense, she will never come to have 
any, and then, instead of being of use to the community, she will 
always be a burden.” St. Ignatius, too, held to the same principle. 
When he was asked what sort of man was most likely to succeed 
in his order, he replied that it was the man who would be most 
likely to succeed in any other kind of work. 

The next eugenic value of the saint, therefore, is to improve 
the intellectual quality of the race. By his intense interior life he 
exhibits to the race the selective principle at work, cultivating in 
men that power which comes of self-knowledge. By his super- 
eminence in purity, he stimulates men to resist the tendency to im- 
purity, that blackest cloud which darkens man’s understanding. 
By his mortifications he encourages men to practice temperance 
in food and drink—one of the essential conditions of strong intel- 
lectual work. By his constant gaze upon eternal truth, he keeps 
before the race the one condition of intellectual progress, namely, 
intellectual humility, a determination not to be carried away by 
every new thought simply because it is new. 

Thirdly, the saints improve the aesthetic quality of the race; 
and this in the most radical fashion. They give inspiration to 
the artist. They keep before the artist the ultimate beginning and 
end of art, namely, the glory of God. They keep before the artist 
the proximate beginning and end of art, namely, the happiness of 
man. It is true that we do not find the great poets, painters, sculp- 
tors, and musicians amongst the canonized saints. But that is be- 
cause the saints’ time was occupied in learning and practicing their 
own proper art; for sanctity is the most difficult of all the arts. 
We might as well ask why a painter is not a poet, as ask why a 
saint is not a sculptor. But since the aesthetic sense is common to all 
artists, we do find an artist in one sphere giving an inspiration to 
an artist in another. A poet draws an inspiration from a picture. 
A musician draws an inspiration from a poem. So can all other 
artists draw inspirations from the saints. Dante derived inspira- 
tion from St. Francis, and actual thought from St. Thomas. There 
is no painter of any repute who has not chosen the Madonna 
for his theme. There is no musician worth the name who has 
not wanted the words of the prophets or the evangelists, or the 
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Mass, for complemental embodiment of the emotion which they 
could not express in music alone. By the study of masterpieces 
like Bach, Palestrina, the artist learns the technique of the art. 
By the study of the saints, he gets glimpses of its soul. He sees 
St. Francis, for instance, when, like a little child, he took a piece 
of wood and a ruler, and pretended to play the violin to accompany 
the silent music which enraptured his soul. He sees St. Teresa 
making merry on feast-days with a flute and a tambourine. Real 
artistic inspiration is nothing else but the reflex action of the Divine 
Beauty on the human temperament. The saints were those who 
were most receptive to that Divine Beauty, and the re-action showed 
itself in the saints’ own proper art, the beauty of sanctity. 

The full development of the volitional, intellectual, and emo- 
tional faculties involves their right coordination amongst each 
other, and all under the Will of God. Saintship has the eugenic 
value of showing us the process of such coordination in working 
order. 

The most prominent characteristic which the saints discover in 
their analysis of the operations of their own souls is the paramount 
supremacy of the faculty of will. ‘“ We are nothing but wills,” says 
St. Augustine. (Nihil aliud quam voluntates.) The struggle to 
attain and to maintain this supremacy is the very substance of the 
religious effort. We all feel the struggle, and very frequently 
we are tempted to give up. This trying to be good is so tiring. 
The saints exhibit the struggle in themselves as one of the signs 
that the Divine Will is acting on the human will. The more struggle 
there is, the more surely is grace operating. This will effort is the 
weft which is woven through the warp of intellect and emotion in 
the making of the fabric of the perfect life of man. The intellec- 
tual and the aesthetic faculties may be cultivated alone to a certain 
extent, but if they are not worked into the fabric of the spirit life 
by the volitional faculty under the direction of the Finger of God’s 
Right Hand, they degenerate into gross sensuality, and eventually 
cease to be. 

Once again must we quote the culture of Greece in illustration. 
There was no branch of science, art, or literature which the Greeks 
touched, and in which they did not rise to the highest eminence. Their 
athleticism, their intellectual proficiency, their literary and artistic 
attainments, all these constituted a most magnificent praeparatio 
Evangelica, but alas, had to totter and crumble away because there 
was no charity, nay, not even ethical uprightness, to hold them to- 
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gether. Fragments remain, and of those fragments we may still make 
use. Our schoolmen have picked up their philosophy. The Benedic- 
tines of Beuron are picking up their art. There is still plenty of work 
for our Catholic Social Guild to pick up their hygiene. Catholic 
eugenics must spiritualize their athletics, or Galtonian eugenics 
will pervert them. This is saintly doctrine. St. Francis of Sales 
became an expert in the art of fencing, so that the grace of his 
bodily movements might predispose his hearers to his higher doc- 
trine of eternal salvation. 

In emphasizing, however, the supremacy of the will-faculty, 
the saints did not under-rate the emotional faculty. Nay, rather, 
they demonstrated that when the emotions were thus brought under 
the control of intelligent will, they had the highest eugenic worth. 

Take first the imagination. We need only mention the con- 
nection between imagination and sexual restraint in order to indi- 
cate the eugenic importance of the control of the imagination. The 
saints made it one of their first concerns not only to keep the 
imagination from wandering into forbidden pastures, but also to 
cultivate it even more and more in a spiritual direction. Moreover, 
they have left us valuable directions drawn from their own ex- 
periences. St. Teresa, for instance, warns us against the other ex- 
treme of trying to do without.the imagination when it is wanted. 
“Tt is doubtless a good thing,” she says, “to set aside material 
imaginings, since spiritual persons say that it is so, but, in my 
opinion, this should not be attempted before the soul is very far 
advanced, as it is clear that, till then, it ought to seek the Creator 
by means of creatures. To do otherwise is to act as if we were 
angels.”* The imagination must be taken as summing up the 
interior and exterior senses. It is through the imagination that 
past sense impressions are utilized for present purposes. If the 
imagination is purified, it can be allowed an enormously wider range 
of freedom without bringing its owner to disaster. Is there any- 
thing, for instance, more imaginative in all literature than the de- 
scription of the romance of God with the human soul which we 
have in the inspired Song of Songs? Is there any nature poet 
who has even distantly approached St. Francis of Assisi in his 
Canticle of the Sun? And has not St. Gertrude shown us how to 
enjoy God through all the senses, speaking of spiritual perfumes, 
potions, and harmonies? And has not St. Ignatius made the use 
of the imagination a practical exercise for our retreats? By the 


*Life of St. Teresa, p. 229. 
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“ application of the senses ” the soul nourishes itself at leisure on 
all that the mystery offers it to see, to hear, to taste, to feel, almost 
as if the fact, present to the imagination, passed before the eyes 
and affected all the bodily senses. It is the common sense philos- 
ophy that nothing is in the intellect which was not previously in 
the senses. It is the teaching of the greatest of all psychologists, 
Who said: “ Blessed are the eyes that see what you see; blessed 
are the ears that hear what you hear; for I say to you, that many 
prophets and kings have desired to see these things, and have not 
seen them.” 

Again, just as the senses minister to the intellect and in re- 
turn are sanctified, so also does the intellect minister to the will, 
and in return is sanctified. Common sense tells us that nothing can 
be willed which has not been previously understood. Much more 
so is this a necessary truth of the spiritual plane. “This I pray 
you,” writes St. Paul, “that your charity may more and more 
abound in knowledge and in all understanding: that you may ap- 
prove the better things.” And conversely he pities those, amongst 
whom he himself had been, who “have a zeal of God, but not 
according to knowledge.” 

The ministrant relationship of knowledge to charity furnishes 
us with an extra criterion of what is true knowledge. If a new 
scientific theory does not minister to charity it must be suspected. 
Here we have the reason of the Church’s attitude towards science. 
Her sole function is to save souls; that is, to keep men’s wills in 
a right attitude towards the Divine Will. If, therefore, any scien- 
tific theory is propounded which militates against her sure and 
certain knowledge of what guides and fosters charity, or which 
even seems so to militate, then she has no alternative but to attach 
to that theory at least a note of suspicion. Even though in an odd 
case she may turn out to have been wrong, not having spoken in- 
fallibly, still her action makes for racial progress. The mere 
seeming opposition to the great body of truth already possessed 
would unsettle many minds, and consequently many hearts. Her 
conservative genius is but common sense divinely guided. A Fel- 
low of the Royal Society has been defined as a man who knows the 
last thing but one in science. He declines to accept as truth every 
scientific theory the moment it is proposed. Hence he is not under 
the necessity, as is said of a certain well-known eugenist, of chang- 
ing his opinion every week. 

The saints were conspicuous in the eugenic effort of subor- 
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dinating knowledge to wealth of life. They gave up books and 
studies in order to have a first-hand experience, and a clear idea 
of the science and art of morality. They learnt the first requisite 
of all intellectual progress, namely, the power of avoiding distrac- 
tions. When, however, they had once acquired what they called 
a “ pure intention,” then-they returned to their books. But never 
did they underestimate intellect as such. St. Teresa never tired of 
insisting on the need of intelligence for the spiritual life. “ Piety 
without science,” she declared, “ may fill souls with illusions, and 
inspire them with a taste for childish and silly devotions.” And 
once she said to her nuns at recreation: “ Let each one give us the 
benefit of her intelligence to-day. No one has too much.” It 
was the half-educated whom she distrusted. “I have found,” she 
said, warning her nuns against them, “that, provided they are 
men of good morals, they are better with no learning at all than 
with only a little, for in the former case, at least, they do not trust 
to their own lights, but take counsel of really enlightened persons.” 
St. Ignatius, in his Ratio Studiorwm, has given us one of the most 
efficient methods of intellectual training which the world has yet 
seen. No one who knows the saint will doubt his intention of 
subordinating the faculties of man to the spirit-life and to the 
glory of God. Yet so thoroughly has he provided for the develop- 
ment of the various faculties that he has been charged at different 
times with exaggerating each one of them: he has developed reason 
to the exclusion of all emotion and feeling; he has trained the 
memory at the expense of the intellect; his intellectual training 
has been so one-sided as to produce men like Rousseau. 

Although the saints set such a high value on intelligence and 
feeling, yet they always directed these things to action. Even in 
the contemplative saints who were absorbed in prayer and rapt in 
ecstasy, their prayer and ecstasy was not a state in which the powers 
of intelligence, will, and feeling were reduced to a kind of stupor, 
but one in which they were quickened to their utmost capacity. If 
the senses and the imagination and the discursive reason were in 
the higher flights of prayer rendered quiescent, it was because they 
had done their work of ministering to the activity of the will. Their 
activity was transformed into love. They were actually loving 
God with their whole heart and whole mind and whole soul. And 
when this was accomplished, the will was enjoying its highest 
degree of freedom: it was independent of the lower interior 
motives. 
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This higher love, with its wider freedom, is one of the most 
needful requisites for all eugenic reform. When the soul has learnt 
to love God in this manner, it has learnt to love what God l6ves. 
It has learnt to love all His creatures. It now possesses the strong- 
est possible motive for organized charity and social justice. It is 
not dependent on concrete sights of misery for a motive of action. 
Nor yet is it deterred by such obstacles as the ingratitude of those 
whom it helps, failure of schemes, adverse criticism. Here is the 
difference between the optimism of the saints and, let us say, the 
optimism of Browning. The saints knew that none of their labor 
was lost. It was no blind determination to deny the mind by the 
constant reiteration that all was well. St. Augustine carried this 
optimism to the most daring form of expression when he said: 
“ Love God and then do what you like.” Professor James calls 
this antinomian. And so it is if one does not realize the “love 
God” concept, at least as intensely as the “do what you like” 
concept. To love God means to act in response to His love, and to 
follow the guidance of His law. If we do this then we never want 
to do anything wrong. We always like the right thing, and thus 
we are always free to do what we like. This is the supreme free- 
dom wherewith Christ has made us free. The freedom to indulge 
appetite outside all law, as is advocated by Nietzsche, is but the 
freedom to sacrifice our freedom. 

But, asks Professor James, are we all called upon to practice 
the extravagances of the saints? And if so, where does the eugenic 
value come in? The typical case is that of St. Aloysius. Professor 
James considers him a type of excess in purification, which destroys 
his utility to the world. He sums him up thus: “But when the intel- 
lect, as in this Aloysius, is originally no larger than a pin’s head, and 
cherishes ideas of God of corresponding smallness, the result, not- 
withstanding the heroism put forth, is on the whole repulsive. 
Purity, we see in the object-lesson, is not the one thing needful; 
and it is better that a life should contract many a dirt mark than 
forfeit usefulness in its efforts to remain unspotted.’’* 

Beside all theorizing, for or against the saint, we must place 
the indubitable fact that he has kept thousands of young men pure. 
Generation after generation of the youth of the Catholic world has 
gone to him to ask for his help to lead clean lives. Let us say 
it again: waiving for the moment all theories for or against the 
extraordinary things done by Aloysius, for or against the power 


*The Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 354. 
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of his intercession, the fact remains that he has kept and still keeps 
thousands of young men from illicit sex-indulgence. That in itself 
is a useful thing for the race. Looked at as a factor in eugenic 
development, it touches directly one of the gravest problems which 
the eugenist has set himself, and, what is more, it solves the problem. 
It shows the salvific will of Christ, brought down to our times, 
acting through the personality of a well-known youth upon the 
personalities of thousands of youths, urging them with a super- 
natural motive to keep the natural laws of racial progress. Aloy- 
sius’ method of coming to self-knowledge may have been quaint. 
But it was his own, and being his own, it was more successful than 
any other. That self-knowledge combined with his knowledge of 
God set free a will-energy which marks him out as one of the world’s 
supermen. “God is the only real loveliness.” That was his clear 
objective. When he found that he could not think over it for one 
hour without distraction, he lengthened out his one hour into five. 
By that act alone, embodying as it did the eugenic effort in such 
heroic degree, Aloysius claims the admiration of every true eugen- 
ist. It was a master stroke for volitional, intellectual and aesthetic 
perfection. 

I have been asked by some disciples of Tolstoi to give the 
Catholic interpretation of Christ’s doctrine of non-resistance. It 
has an important bearing on the eugenic problem. It is the middle 
way leading to racial peace between the two extremes represented 
by Tolstoi and Nietzsche, both ending in racial anarchy. It deals, 
too, with an element in man’s character, the use or abuse of which 
tends to improve or to mar the man—I mean the fighting element. 

Well, there was certainly a fighting element in the psychology 
of Christ. We cannot overlook that scene when He flung the fur- 
niture about the Temple. That was a show of temper; a beautiful 
temper, however, absolutely controlled by will. The human will 
which thus controlled the temper was in turn controlled by the 
Divine Will. Here then is a revelation of God’s intention as to the 
use of force when occasion requires it. On the other hand Christ 
said: “ But I say to you not to resist evil.”* St. Thomas interprets © 
this to mean that evil must not be resisted by way of taking ven- 
geance with a passion for vengeance. If, however, force is needed 
for the defence of one’s country, or for the defence of the weak, 
or for the defence of companions, then it not only may but ought 
to be used. The whole question is as to whether the force is used 


*Matt. v. 39. 
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according to the dictates of reason or according to the mere impulse 
of passion. Is the passion for fight to be allowed unrestrained 
license? is it to be suppressed altogether? or is it to be utilized ra- 
tionally? Nietzsche says the first, Tolstoi the second, Aquinas 
the third. 

After making every allowance, however, for just war, just 
anger, and just resistance, there is still left a very wide field for the 
exercise of the policy of non-resistance. If passion is to be con- 
quered by volition, someone must make a beginning. The fear of 
resistance has its legitimate function. Force is a temporary pal- 
liative. The lasting peace between individuals, communities, and 
nations can only be secured by mutual confidence. But someone 
must lead the way in the work of disarmament. Somebody must 
show his faith in the doctrine that non-resistance, even as resistance, 
has its function in the world’s salvation. The saints are the pio- 
neers of this policy. Let Professor James speak for them. He 
says: . 

The saints, with their extravagance of human tenderness, 
are the great torchbearers of this belief, the tip of the wedge, 
the clearers of the darkness Momentarily considered, the 
saint may waste his tenderness, and be the dupe and victim of 
his charitable fever, but the general function of his charity in 
social evolution is vital and essential. If things are ever to 
move upward, someone must be ready to take the first step, 
and assume the risk of it. No one who is not willing to try 
charity, to try non-resistance as the saint is always willing, can 
tell whether these methods will or will not succeed. When they 
do succeed, they are far more powerfully successful than force 
or worldly prudence. Force destroys enemies; the best that 
can be said of prudence is that it keeps what we already have 
in safety. But non-resistance, when successful, turns enemies 
into friends; and charity regenerates its objects. These saintly 
methods are, as I said, creative energies; and genuine saints 
find in the elevated excitement with which their faith endows 
them an authority and impressiveness which makes them irre- 
sistible in situations where men of shallower nature cannot get 
on at all without the use of worldly prudence. This practical 
proof that worldly wisdom may be safely transcended is the 
saint’s magic gift to mankind.* 


Nay, the strenuous life which used to be provided by war seems 
to be on the decline, and this all to the detriment of the hardihood of 
*The Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 357-358. 
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the race. Quite recently the German Emperor has had to warn 
his officers against it. Nor do athletics alone suffice. The athletic 
expert in fact is subject to temptations from which ordinary men 
are free. What is wanting to the athlete, even as to the soldier, 
is a rightly informed will. St. Paul indeed chose the athlete to 
exemplify the spiritual combat. Then, as now, the motive wanted 
changing. It was precisely this motive which was needed in order 
to convert all athletics, physical, intellectual, moral, or aesthetical, 
into sound racial quality and tone. It is precisely this motive which 
is now needed in order to provide a moral equivalent for war. 
If war is to cease the fighting spirit must be directed against social 
and industrial evils. Professor James thinks he sees the potentiality 
for such a movement in the Catholic teaching and practice of volun- 
tarily accepted poverty. 


Poverty indeed [he says] is the strenuous life—without brass 
bands or uniforms or hysteric popular applause or lies or circum- 
locutions; and when one sees the way in which wealth-getting 
enters as an ideal into the very bone and marrow of our genera- 
tion, one wonders whether a revival of the belief that poverty 
is a worthy religious vocation may not be “ the transformation 
of military courage,” and the spiritual reform which our time 
stands most in need of. 


Here again it is the saints who make the first ventures. We 
should have to write out the calendar in order to name those who 
have improved the race in this respect. Moreover, they did it in- 
telligently. This is the difference between the poverty preached by 
the Catholic saint and the poverty preached by Tolstoi. In making 
the venture one must be careful not thereby to render himself desti- 
tute. His purpose is to strengthen the race, not to weaken it. 
Hence the saints founded the great religious orders where men 
and women could practice poverty without making themselves 
chargeable to the poor-rates. Even the professedly ‘“‘ mendicant ” 
friar always had a monastery which he could call his home. Tolstoi’s 
method was both anti-social and anti-eugenic; for on the one hand it 
did not provide against imposition on the community, nor on the 
other hand against the destitution of the individual. 

The religious orders are, therefore, the normal means by which 
men devote themselves to the practice of poverty. When advice 
is given in the confessional, a Catholic is only very rarely allowed 
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to take a vow of poverty outside a religious order, indeed almost 
never. Personally, I have never known a case. But the saints have 
done it. They were people of abnormal will-power, and therefore 
they could bear the inconveniences of poverty without inflicting 
themselves on the community, or rendering themselves unfit for their 
purpose in life. Even now they are fertilizing the race. Listen 
once more to Professor James: 


Among us English-speaking peoples especially do the praises 
of poverty need once more to be boldly sung. We have grown 
literally afraid to be poor. We despise any one who elects to 
be poor in order to simplify and save his inner life. If he does 
not join the general scramble and pant with the money-making 
street, we deem him spiritless and lacking in ambition. We have 
lost the power even of imagining what the ancient idealization 
of poverty could have meant: the liberation from material 
attachments; the unbribed soul, the manlier indifference; the 
paying our way by what we are or do and not by what we 
have; the right to fling away our life at any moment irrespon- 
sibly—the more athletic .rim, in short, the moral fighting shape. 
When we of the so-called better classes are scared as men were 
never scared in history at material ugliness and hardship; when 
we put off marriage until our house can be artistic, and quake 
at the thought of having a child without a bank account and 
doomed to manual labor, it is time for thinking men to pro- 
test against so unmanly and irreligious a state of opinion 
recommend this matter to your serious pondering, for it is 
certain that the prevalent fear of poverty among the educated 
classes is the worst moral disease from which our civilization 
suffers.* 


*The Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 368. 








A SCAMP’S PROBATION. 
BY JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


Sagi T is odd to note how lightly the English critic has, 
for the most part, leaned upon the faults of Henry 
RO ~VIII., and how heavily he has dealt with the memory 
x Gres MM of Charles II. One, indeed, had the great merit of 
(Ger) being a Tudor, and the other was so ill-advised as 
to be a Stuart. Tudor despotism has never deeply scandalized 
even the devout Constitutionalist, because it was successful: Stuart 
unconstitutionalism shocks everyone, because it failed ignomin- 
iously. When monarchs go about disregarding popular liberties, 
they are unpardonable when they fail. To compare one historical 
character with another is always a seductive employment, though 
it does not always lead to much. A comparison between Henry 
VIII. and Charles II. does not obviously suggest itself, yet in one 
particular it is justified by a queer resemblance in their circum- 
stances; and the divergence of the event allows pretext for a 
little praise of a man who has never been overpraised. 

The idea of comparing Henry and Charles could not be sug- 
gested by their portraits. Henry in his youth was attractive, fair 
and blonde. Even in his youth Charles was ugly, black and lean. 
Henry became heavy and fat, his body ponderous and ungainly, 
much too big for his legs: his face, no longer comely, grew coarse 
and bloated, and he was florid and ruddy. His later portraits 
suggest neither distinction nor high breeding. Charles had a sin- 
gularly graceful figure, light and active: his face, in spite of its 
harsh lines, was interesting and clever; and no one could have 
looked more well bred. For all his plainness he had, as people used. 
to say, “so much countenance.” Nor was there in their circum- 
stances more than one important parallel; of that we shall speak 
presently. Both, indeed, succeeded to a crown to which for a time 
neither seemed destined, but the cause was not the same. Henry 
was born a younger son, and only became heir apparent after 
Prince Arthur’s death, when he was himself eleven years old: at 
nineteen the peaceful death of his father made him king. Charles 
was also a second son, but his older brother had not survived 
his birth, and he was apparent from his own. At nineteen the 
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execution of his father made him king de jure, but he was an exile, 
and for eleven years England was no longer a kingdom: his chance 
of reigning appeared, during a long time, more than problematical. 

Henry was born in the old religion, his parents both belonged 
to it, and he was bred in it. Charles was born of a Protestant 
father, baptized in the English Church, and brought up in it. 
Charles I. was High Church, and had apparently, for some time, 
dreams of an Anglican reunion with Rome, but he had no more 
idea of becoming a Catholic himself than Lord Halifax, and he was 
determined none of his sons should follow their mother’s religion. 

Henry had a weakness for theology, and wrote the famous 
treatise, against Luther, on the Seven Sacraments, which gained 
him, from Leo X., in 1521, the title of Defender of the Faith; 
in later life his fondness for monks was like Tom Tulliver’s for 
birds—he liked throwing stones at them. Charles II. was not 
ecclesiastically-minded, and wrote no tracts: but he hated seeing 
helpless priests and friars falsely accused and persecuted, and, at - 
considerable risk to his own popularity, tried to stop it. 

Henry and Charles were both vicious, both sensualists: but 
Henry, we hear, was virtuous in youth, and Charles was not: 
his first illegitimate son was born to him when he was not more 
than sixteen. Henry certainly had at first been destined to the 
priesthood, and his early teaching was in good and wise hands; 
Charles had a goose for his first governor, and for his second 
a notorious scamp, without faith or morals; at twelve he was in 
command of a troop of horse, and at fifteen he was a general 
living the reckless life of a cavalier soldier. 

Henry had a taste for matrimony and indulged it six times; 
Charles only married once, and his wife had the good fortune to 
survive him. Both were bad and faithless husbands, but Charles 
was neither brutal nor cruel; if he tired of his wife he stuck to 
her, and neither brought her to the scaffold nor divorced her. 

No attempt will be made here to defend Charles’ morality: no 
human being who reverences purity, or even decency, can defend 
it. Not a word can be said in defence of it: it was, plainly, too 
bad to bear speaking of. It cannot even be urged in mitigation that 
he was no worse than his contemporaries; for, if his court was 
flagrantly and shamelessly bad, it was. chiefly because of his own 
flagrant and shameless example. But if it is impossible to exten- 
uate Charles II.’s vices, there is no necessity for insisting upon 
them, because they never have been extenuated, and they always 
have been insisted upon. MHenry’s vices did not make him un- 
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popular with his contemporaries, nor have they much injured him 
with posterity. Nor did those of Charles ever make him unpopular 
while he lived, for he was, in fact, extremely popular: but they 
have ruined him in history. Henry broke with the old Church and 
died under her ban; Charles laid his dying head upon her breast, 
and with his dying lips sought to obtain, from her promises of 
mercy, all the consolation and hope his misspent life so sorely 
needed. In the verdict of England it could not be counted to him 
for righteousness. Henry had been the enemy of France, and 
it was so counted to him; Charles had been her friend, and worse: 
for he was her tool and her pensioner. 

So much must be laid to the charge of Charles, and so little of 
it can be explained away, or softened, that it is an office of justice, 
as well as of charity, to point out one important matter in which 
he compares most favorably with his more-admired predecessor. 
Of his wit and his good nature we do not intend to speak: that he 
was witty all bore witness, but his wit was foul. He was extremely 
good-natured, but he was more indolent: and his indolence usually 
got the upper hand when they came in conflict. He was much 
more grateful to those who had served him than kings are wont 
to be, and he was most grateful to those who had befriended him 
in adversity, as was natural in so clever and so shrewd a man: 
for services rendered to a sovereign in prosperity are more apt 
to eye rewards than to deserve them. 

It seems certain that this scapegrace prince was a good fel- 
low: which of course does not imply that he was good. He 
had also much more claim to the title of gentleman than George 
IV.: how Charles would have treated a wife like Caroline of 
Brunswick we can only surmise, but we can surmise without un- 
certainty that he would not have treated her as she was treated 
by Mrs. Fitzherbert’s husband. Charles II.’s portrait is that of an 
ugly man, but it is unmistakably that of a gentleman; and the 
face, harsh and forbidding as it is usually called, is intensely in- 
teresting: none the less so from its invariable melancholy. The 
portrait of the First Gentleman in Europe can interest no one 
except a student of poses and deportment: its serious simper is 
more repulsive than any scowl, and it suggests a wax dummy rather 
than a man—if wax dummies could tell lies and betray other 
dummies silly enough to trust in them. It is not, however, with 
George IV. and his treatment of his queen that we wish to com- 
pare Charles II. in his behavior towards Catherine of Braganza, 
but with Henry VIII. and his behavior as a husband. 
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Catherine of Aragon had been Henry’s wife for many years; 
and her conduct as a wife and queen had been faultless. She 
had borne him several children, of whom one survived, and that 
one outlived her father: there was no question of the succession 
involved, as there was in the case of Charles II. and his childless 
wife. For there was no reluctance to accept Princess Mary Tudor 
as her father’s heir, and, until he suggested it, no one imagined 
there could be the least flaw in her claim. Her religion was the 
same as his own, and was that of the realm. Whereas the next in 
succession to Charles, were he to leave no lawful issue, was a brother 
unpopular with those who would become his subjects, a convert to 
Catholicity at a time when England had long renounced the ancient 
faith, and widely suspected of an obstinate determination to bring 
it back. But Catherine of Aragon was six years older than Henry; 
she had no beauty, and the king was tired of her. Of the delicacy 
of conscience pretended by him as an excuse for seeking divorce, 
we need say no more than that it did not prevent him from taking 
as his mistress the woman he wanted before he married her, whom 
he married before Cranmer pronounced the divorce, and whom he 
ruthlessly beheaded three years later—whom, within three months 
of his marriage with her, he had warned “ to shut her eyes to his 
unfaithfulness, as her betters had done, for he could abase yet 
more than he had raised her.” The day after her execution he 
married Jane Seymour; and less than three months after her death 
he married Anne of Cleves, whom he divorced in half a year— 
in July, 1540. His fifth wife he beheaded eighteen months after his 
marriage with her, and his sixth had the good luck to survive him. 

Charles II. in one way treated his wife as badly as any man 
could treat the woman he had married: that is in the matter of 
faithfulness. But he did not behave to her with brutal cruelty, 
nor did he divorce her: and to this last course he was urged 
repeatedly and strongly. An important clause in the marriage 
contract remained unfulfilled, for the immense dowry agreed upon 
was never paid. But poor Catherine’s great failure was in bring- 
ing no heir to the crown. Her religion made her many enemies 
in England, and Charles would have found nothing easier than 
to rid himself of her if he would but have consented. Henry’s 
divorce from Catherine of Aragon was a most unpopular measure 
with his subjects, by whom his religious scruples were not ap- 
preciated; by whom, too, the queen was liked and respected. A 
divorce between Charles and Catherine of Braganza would have 
been popularly approved, and it was persistently urged upon him. 
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Charles was certainly not a good man: had he been as bad as 
Henry he would have yielded. He liked his wife, but he had never 
loved her; she was not beautiful, and she was not always com- 
plaisant: she could make scenes, and she could give trouble. She 
had cause, if ever woman had, for jealousy and indignation, and 
she showed both very early in her reign. Charles was angry, but 
he had heart enough and conscience enough not to respect her the 
less. It was her desperate yielding that half lost her that respect. 
Then there came one disappointment after another in the matter 
of an heir. Repeatedly the queen said there was to be one, and as 
often it came to nothing. Meanwhile those most opposed to the 
Catholic Duke of York became more and more resolved that he 
should never reign, and more and more open in their suggestions 
that the king should get rid of his wife, and marry another. There 
were all sorts of pretexts to advance besides the real one that the 
poor queen was childless—some urged that even the necessary dis- 
pensation from the Pope had never been obtained, or had been 
granted only after the marriage had taken place; that Catherine 
had not responded in the marriage service; that the king had 
plighted his troth but she had not. And it was remembered that 
Charles before the marriage, while Catherine was still in Portugal, 
had stipulated that if the articles of the marriage treaty were not all 
performed the marriage should be null and void—and they had 
not all been fulfilled. It is not our point, however, to try and see 
what sort of a case against the royal marriage those might have 
made out who were eager to dissolve it: the point is merely to 
remind ourselves that they were eager, and that they could and 
would have succeeded but for one obstacle. The queen was quite 
powerless to help herself, as powerless as Catherine of Aragon 
had been: at one time she was within measurable distance of losing 
not only her crown but her life; and between her and death there 
stood again but one obstacle. In both cases the obstacle was the - 
same: the honest resolve of her faithless scamp of a husband 
to save her from either divorce or death. 

Even in the Tudor age Henry was not the more admired by 
his subjects for the bloody justice he caused to fall on Anne Boleyn 
and Catherine Howard. Had Charles merely stood aside and left 
Catherine of Braganza to the fate prepared for her by those who 
invented and engineered the Popish Plot, there can be no doubt he 
would have been himself more popular and more secure. His 
manly determination that no harm should come to the wife he had 
neglected and dishonored by his infidelities, by no means made him 
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more popular at the time. His stiffness in the matter only made 
those who had gone crazy about the plot hint that the king himself 
was shielding those who were plotting. Catherine stood in grave 
peril. Titus Oates swore that her own physician, Sir George 
Wakeman, had been offered £10,000 to poison the king’s medicine, 
and that the queen was in the scheme. Later he swore that he 
had heard her say she would help Sir George to poison Charles. 
On November 28, 1678, Oates and Bedloe brought these 
charges against the queen before the Parliament. “I, Titus Oates,” 
that miscreant cried aloud at the Bar of the Commons, “ accuse 
Catherine, Queen of England, of high treason.”” We may wonder 
what Henry VIII. would have done had such charges been brought 
against a wife who had borne him no child; had he been without 
an heir; had the next in succession been obnoxious to the country, 
and the wife in question been as helpless and friendless as was 
Catherine of Braganza, and one who had vehemently resented her 
husband’s infidelities and made scenes. What Charles did was to 
send at once for the queen from Somerset House, whither she had 
withdrawn from court in 1674, when the Duchess of Portsmouth 
was in the zenith of her popularity. He brought Catherine back 
to Whitehall, and fixed her in her apartments next his own. He 
took pains to prove his entire trust in her, and respect for her, by 
the most careful marks of honor and attention. “If the king 
had given way in the least Queen Catherine would have been very 
ill-used,” says Roger North, “for the plotters had reckoned on 
his weakness with regard to women, and flattered him with the 
hopes of having an heir to his dominions.” “I believe,” said Charles, 
“they think I have a mind for a new wife, but I will not suffer 
an innocent woman to be wronged.” 

Oates was put in prison and kept under guard, till the king was 
himself charged with muzzling a witness, and obliged to let the 
miscreant out again. Charles himself examined him and proved 
him to be a liar, and a clumsy one, on more than one occasion. 
Meanwhile Titus Oates’ accomplice, Bedloe, stuck to it that Sir 
Edmondsbury Godfrey had been murdered by the queen’s servants 
in the queen’s house; at first saying that he was smothered with 
pillows, then that he had been strangled with a linen cravat. It 
does not matter to us here that this informer was a felon lately 
come out of Newgate, and that £500 reward offered for the dis- 
covery of the murderer or murderers naturally appealed to him. 
It did not matter to the hatchers of the plot: on his evidence 
three of Catherine’s servants were executed, one of them a Prot- 
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estant. What concerns us is that if Charles had been a villain as 
well as a scamp, he might have been rid of his wife without him- 
self lifting a finger. It was not only Oates who offered him the 
chance. A Mrs. Elliott was sent to the king on October 23, 1678, 
and informed him that the queen was concerned in the plot against 
his own life. He heard her with displeasure and impatience. When 
the woman had the insolence to add that she thought he would 
have been glad to part with her majesty on any terms, Charles 
turned fiercely on her, and had her removed from his presence, 
saying angrily, “I will never suffer an innocent lady to be op- 
pressed.” Everybody wanted him to believe in the plot, and he 
would not oblige them, though he was quite able to see how greatly 
it would have been counted to him for righteousness. It was he 
who proved the absurdity and falsehood of Oates’ evidence against 
Catherine. Indolent, easy-going, and scapegrace as he was, he 
behaved throughout like a loyal, conscientious gentleman. When 
it seemed, for the moment, that even the sovereign’s championship 
of the queen’s innocence of any plot against the sovereign’s own life 
might be unavailing, he took secret precautions for her removal 
from England, if such a measure should prove necessary to her 
safety. But Charles was not only steadfastly resolved against 
such a crime as that of ridding himself of his wife by allowing her 
enemies to take her life: he was equally steadfast in refusing to 
avail himself of the milder remedy of divorce. 

Long before the Popish plot suggestions had been made to 
the king in reference to getting rid of the queen, Buckingham urged 
it upon Charles, one of his schemes being that Catherine should be 
kidnapped and spirited away to the American plantations, where 
she would be well treated but no more heard of. Her husband 
could thus obtain a divorce on the plea of his wife’s desertion 
of him. Bishop Burnet, who was the profligate Buckingham’s 
dependant, is authority for this delightful story. Charles rejected’ 
the proposal with honor. But Burnet himself was willing to play 
Cranmer to Charles II.’s Henry VIII. The future Bishop of 
Salisbury concocted a brace of tracts on polygamy and divorce, 
and tied them together under the name of A Solution of Two Cases 
of Conscience. His own conscience as a minister of the gospel he 
seems to have held in complete solution. The annulling of marriage 
on account of the wife’s childlessness may, he teaches us, “ be 
easily justified both before God and man.” His talents, had he 
been at leisure to write thus a hundred and forty years later, might 
have recommended him to the favorable notice of Napoleon I. 
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*As for polygamy, he was even more ingenious and even less correct. 
Before the Fall, he allowed, one woman was meant for one man; 
a handsome admission when one remembers that for the one man 
in existence, there was only one woman at the period in question. 
Things had, however, changed since. Disease and other dis- 
abilities had supervened. Monogamy might be the more perfect, 
but polygamy was noway sinful. Even in the new law there was 
no “simple and express discharge of polygamy:” and he himself 
saw “nothing so strong against polygamy as to balance the great 
and visible hazards that hang over so many thousands if it be not 
allowed.” This successor of the Apostles was certainly one born out 
of due time—too late for his talents to be available against Catherine 
of Aragon, too early for them to be used against Josephine. Those 
talents did not, however, recommend him to Charles II. Instead of 
making Burnet a bishop he, later on, turned him out of the Chapel 
Royal. It was to William III. this would-be Cranmer owed his mitre. 

But there were always plots against Catherine’s position as 
queen, though the arch-plotter might change. In 1671 the Duke 
of York had made open avowal of his conversion to the Catholic 
Church: the Parliament answered, early in 1673, by passing the 
Test Act, which required all naval and military officers to receive 
the sacrament in the Church of England, and to sign the decla- 
ration against Transubstantiation: this obliged the king’s brother 
to resign the office of Lord High Admiral, which he had filled with 
ability and distinction. His second marriage with a Catholic prin- 
cess, Maria d’Este, daughter of the Duke of Modena, suggested 
to the Parliament two measures, in both of which it failed: one 
was an Exclusion Bill, by which the Duke of York should be 
declared incapable, on account of his religion, of succeeding to 
the crown; the other was a renewal of the project of the king’s 
divorce. In the Commons one Vaughan was to move that without 
a Protestant queen there could be no security for the Protestant 
religion. Charles, always needy, was to be bribed by the offer 
of £500,000 if he would provide himself with a Protestant consort. 
He only heard of it when the day for the bringing forward of 
this motion was fixed. Here was a fine chance for him. Money 
he always was in want of: the divorce could have gone merrily on, 
and it would have been by none of his contriving. He at once 
declared that if his conscience would let him divorce his wife 
it would let him murder her. 

This beautiful scheme had been hatched by Shaftesbury: its 
failure did not discourage him. His irritably mischievous brain 
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presently devised another. Of all Charles’ sons the Duke of 
Monmouth was the most popular, and he was regarded as a Prot- 
estant champion. Monmouth himself seems to have been cajoled 
and managed by the evil Achitophel. To Charles himself the 
matter was opened. The king was reminded that Monmouth was 
his eldest son, which he knew if Shaftesbury did not, was untrue, 
his eldest son being another James, James de la Cloche du Bourg 
de Jarsey. That James was a Catholic and useless for Shaftes- 
bury’s purpose. The king was flattered by being told of Mon- 
mouth’s popularity and cleverness: he had much affection for his 
children, though they had no business to exist. If Charles would 
agree to give his bastard to England as heir to her throne, it could 
be managed quite simply: he would merely have to declare that 
he had been married to Lucy Walter, and Shaftesbury would 
himself provide witnesses to swear to it. Charles undoubtedly 
believed himself to be Monmouth’s father: Shaftesbury must 
have known that it was at least as likely that the Protestant duke 
had no royal blood at all, but was the son of Colonel Robert Sidney. 
When the king heard this disgusting and infamous proposal, he 
was amazed at its iniquitous effrontery. “I would liefer,” he 
said, “ see James hung up at Tyburn than entertain such a thought.” 

Having failed in two attempts to oust Catherine from the 
throne, Shaftesbury’s efforts were bent in a more sombre direction, 
and the Popish Plot followed. From this also she was, as we have 
seen, saved by her husband. When the Plot had done its bloody 
work, and the queen was seen to be strong in the king’s loyal 
protection, Monmouth again became the pawn to be played. In 1679 
he was encouraged by the Protestant party to figure as Prince of 
Wales; he had the three feathers painted on his coach; his health 
was publicly drunk with royal honors to the title of Prince of Wales, 
and he paraded himself before the Protestant mob as their hope and 
leader, all uncovering to him as to a prince of the blood. 

Charles, however, was determined in no way to connive at 
so monstrous an injury to the rights of his wife and of his brother: 
and on March 31, 1679, he published a proclamation from 
Whitehall as follows: “To avoid any dispute which may happen 
in time to come concerning the succession to the Crown, the King 
declares in the presence of Almighty God that he never gave or 
made any contract of marriage, nor was married to any woman 
whatever but to his present wife, Queen Catherine, now living.” 
Charles had by no means forgotten Shaftesbury’s insolent pro- 
posal of the year before, and, in the High Court of Chancery, he 
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proceeded to record that “On the word of a King and the faith 
of a Christian he was never married to Mrs. Barlow, alias Walter, 
the Duke of Monmouth’s mother, or to any woman whatsoever, 
besides the now Queen.” 

Another attempt to destroy Catherine’s position as lawful 
queen had failed: and again the failure was due to the firmness and 
conscience of the king. But the efforts against her swayed up 
and down like a see-saw from schemes against the legality of her 
marriage to plots against her life. 

On July 9, 1679, a month after Charles had registered his 
protest in chancery as to his never having married Monmouth’s 
mother, or anyone but the queen, his brother wrote to the Prince 
of Orange that some new plot against Catherine would be sure 
to be laid. And not many days later a servant of Monmouth’s 
came to Shaftesbury and his committee and declared that in the 
previous September, when he was at Windsor, he had heard 
Hankinson, of the queen’s chapel, bid her confessor have care 
of the four Irishmen he had brought along with him “to do the 
business for them.” The Privy Council moved that the queen 
should stand her trial, but Charles indignantly refused to allow 
“so injurious aspersion on so virtuous a princess.” This was in 
the Summer of 1679. In November the Exclusion Bill was thrown 
out,and Shaftesbury, then in the Lords, moved for a Bill of Divorce, 
which by separating the king and Queen Catherine might enable 
him to marry a Protestant consort, and thus leave the crown to 
legitimate issue. This he affirmed was the “sole remaining chance 
of security, liberty, and religion.” 

Achitophel’s love of religion was notorious: it was edifying 
to see him, who had been so lately willing to see Colonel Sidney’s 
son on the throne of England, thus eager for the descent of the 
crown to legitimate issue. Here was another chance for Charles 
to be rid, without any efforts of his own, of a childless wife, who 
had often quarreled with him, and whom he did not love, though 
he liked and respected. But, if he did not love her, he had a manly 
pity for her defencelessness, and pity is akin to love in hearts 
that are not base. Shaftesbury’s motion was warmly seconded by _ 
the Earls of Salisbury and of Essex, and by Lord Howard of 
Ettrick; had the king allowed himself to be supposed favorable 
or neutral, Catherine’s fate, as queen, would have been sealed. But 
Charles was by no means neutral. He took the pains of seeing each 
peer severally, showed his anger and disgust plainly, and begged 
each lord to vote against the wicked measure. There was no mis- 
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taking his earnestness and righteous horror. The lords did as he 
wished, and the shameful bill was discarded. 

Once again Charles showed his determination that no injustice 
should be done to his brother, whatever his interference might 
cost himself in the way of popularity. On March 26, 1681, the 
Exclusion Bill was brought up again by the Parliament at Oxford. 
On the 28th, while the Commons were all agog with eagerness 
to push it through, the king came down. He had hastily donned his 
state robes, and had himself carried to where the Parliament was 
sitting in a chair, with curtains close drawn. Without escort or 
attendance he entered the Lords Chamber, and took his seat upon 
the throne, bidding the Commons be called to the Bar. They came 
hurriedly, and he briefly told them that proceedings so ill begun 
could end in no good, and forthwith dissolved the Parliament. 
As stoutly had Charles stood faithful to the lonely queen through- 
out her dark hour. Through all the evil days of the Plot he kept 
her close to him, studiously showing his deep respect and full 
confidence. Her last accuser, Fitzharris, who, like the others, had 
trumped up against her charges of conspiring to poison her faith- 
less husband, Charles himself detected, as he had detected the 
others, in false witness: and he himself was brought, by the king’s 
orders, to trial for high treason. He was found guilty and con- 
demned to death, and Charles flatly refused any pardon for the 
false accuser of his wife. 

What we have said has been said briefly and hurriedly. What 
Charles II. did, to his great and undying honor, has not been 
puffed out or magnified; but it amounts at least to this: that a 
man confessedly a scamp and a scapegrace had a conscience, though 
it was not overworked ; that there were temptations he could resist; 
that when it came to persecuting an ill-used and helpless woman, 
he would not hold any hand in the game, whatever he might 
seem to stand to win by it: but laid aside his habitual indolence to 
work in her defence. That he would purchase neither popularity 
nor personal gratification and profit at the cost of baseness, or by 
consenting to let injustice be done to wife or brother. That, 
where a much-glorified king failed, he, who has never been glorified 
at all, did not fail. Not once but on many different occasions, 
there came to him an easy chance of doing, or allowing to be done, 
something which would have been convenient to himself—and he 
would not: it was too bad for him—potuit transgredi, et non est 
transgressus: facere mala et non fecit. 





THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE IN FRANCE. 
BY MAX TURMANN, LL.D. 
ITI. 
THE EDUCATION OF POPULAR LEADERS. 


SSaQVHE work of French Catholics in organizing associa- 
tions for the promotion of the social well-being 
of the people is of far greater obligation and far 
more important consequences for the welfare of the 
country than the vain political agitation with which 

certain conservatives content themselves. These associations effec- 
tively influence the public. Results may come slowly, but when 
they come they are worth the waiting for. 

Among these social associations there are probably none called 
upon to render a larger service than the industrial federations. 
We are, therefore, particularly solicitous that Catholics should en- 
courage and effectively support all federations which are truly in- 
dustrial. But under this head we do not include any which are 
subservient to politicians or selfish leaders, no matter who they may 
be. A federation should have exclusively at heart the defence of 
the just rights of its members; it should never become a political 
tool; nor, on the other hand, should it be an indirect means of 
economic subjection. 

In the last two years distinct progress has been made by French 
Catholics in the sphere of industrial organization, especially in 
their associations of employees and employers, which rival in im- 
portance the Socialistic organizations. 

In the recent elections of aldermen the Catholic Federation 
of Employees of Commerce and Manufacture entered the lists 
against the Socialists in several cities, and came off splendidly vic- 
torious at Paris and at Mans—notably at Paris, where M. Charles 
Viennet, General Secretary of the Federation of Employees, was 
elected on the twenty-sixth of last November as alderman in the 
first class of the section of commerce in place of the candidate 
of the revolutionary Confederation of Labor. A few days later, in 
a public meeting at Bourget, a Socialist orator, Mr. Auray, com- 
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mented as follows upon Mr. Viennet’s election: “It is a dis- 
quieting sign for us. The Catholic federations are perfectly or- 
ganized; they have been put on a professional and scientific basis, 
and are composed of men whose loyalty commands our respect. 
From them alone have we anything to fear.” 

This appreciation is somewhat exaggerated; for it is useless 
to try to conceal the fact that federated organization is one of 
the weakest spots in French Catholic activity. We have, in fact, 
comparatively few federated workingmen when we consider the 
large number of wage-earners. This admission once made in all 
sincerity, it is but just to add that there is every reason to expect 
constant progress in this direction; professional groups of work- 
ingmen are growing in strength in many cities, and the Catholic 
societies are now directing the young men in the way of federa- 
tion. Once the directors of our young men’s Associations become 
convinced that the Catholics of France should turn their attention 
towards organizing federations of professional and laboring men, 
a great step will have been taken towards drawing the people to 
the Church. We have good reason to hope that this day is not as 
far distant as some imagine. This hope is not without much war- 
rant in facts. 

In the first place, the ‘ Popular Union,” a Catholic organiza- 
tion with whose unceasing social propaganda in France for right 
social principles our readers are doubtless familiar, has deter- 
mined to direct its energies towards the development of organiza- 
tions of professional and working men. Not content with pub- 
lishing pamphlets on the subject, it has undertaken to increase the 
number of Catholic labor leaders who may devote themselves to 
this work of primary importance. And whatever the “ Popular 
Union ” undertakes, succeeds; of this we have had recent proof. 

Last year on the 13th, 14th, and 15th of August, the Abbé 
Desbuquois and his co-workers assembled at Rheims about forty. 
workingmen for “ Days of Federation,” for a discussion or sym- 
posium, extending over some days, on the federation of working- 
men. 

The meetings of the delegates were not held in a hall, but 
most frequently in the beautiful grounds of St. Joseph’s College. 
The meetings gained much in simplicity and naturalness from this 
arrangement. There was no rostrum, only chairs and tables with 
paper and pencils. Thirty-eight workingmen, from all parts of 
France, gathered together there; a small group, certainly, and a 
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varied one, but most sympathetic, composed of weavers, mechanics, 
millers, plasterers, masons, printers, and engravers. Each was 
auditor and speaker in turn. They were assembled as comrades 
to share each other’s ideas, efforts, difficulties, and hopes. Not 
speeches, but simple wide-awake talks were the order of the day. 
These were followed by frank discussions full of lively and cour- 
teous repartee. 

Two lectures on Catholic Social Work by the Abbé Desbu- 
quois, another by the Abbé Guitton, and two talks on the legal 
aspect of federations and old-age pensions by M. Hachin, empha- 
sized, rather than weakened, the exclusively popular character of 
the meetings. Each day opened with the celebration of Mass 
and an instruction, and finished with Benediction of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament. 

From the outset the Abbé Desbuquois made very clear the 
character of these meetings; his lectures on the social teachings 
of the Church may be thus summarized: 


There are two elements in labor: the material element and 
the moral element. By reason of the first it belongs to civil 
society; by reason of the second it interests religious society— 
the Church. Hence the Church has a word to say on the subject 
of labor, although labor does not originate with her. God did 
not create man idle; He ordained that each man should work 
for his living; at the same time He placed him upon the earth 
to work out his salvation, hence our whole life should tend 
towards God. Man is, therefore, under the two-fold neces- 
sity of working for a livelihood and for salvation as well. 
God has, moreover, established very close relations between 
these two necessities. He has infused the supernatural into 
work, and has made the necessity of work a duty and a means 
of sanctification. Into the very warp and woof of labor 
God has woven the moral elements ; for instance, if we but men- 
tion the question of wages, instantly we have before us ideas 
of justice; of the rights of contract; of respect for property; 
of harmony between the classes. How could the Church be 
indifferent to questions such as these? The question, therefore, 
is asked: should labor organizations bear a distinctly moral and 
religious character? Both a negative and an affirmative answer 
have been given. In our opinion [declared the Abbé Desbuquois] 
it is unquestionably better for them to profess their Catholic 
principles. At a time when the tendency is to secularize every- 
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thing, not only the State and the school, but even the family, 
if we consent to secularize the federations, also, we will play 
into the hands of our adversaries, and relegate religion to the 
class of private affairs. In theory we must endeavor to be 
avowedly Catholic; in practice we must adapt ourselves to 
circumstances. Our efforts in this direction should vary accord- 
ing to countries and customs. In Italy, a Catholic country, 
the Holy Father wishes the labor federations to bear a frankly 
Catholic stamp; in Germany, a country rather more Protestant 
than Catholic, and even in Austria, inter-confessional federa- 
tions are approved; in Holland there exist purely Catholic 
federations, but their leaders work with the Protestants; in 
Belgium the distinctly Catholic character of the federations 
is well known, although they do not advertise the fact. 


A federated laborer from the north observed that in a country 
like France, where the majority of the people are Catholic at heart 
but not in practice, we cannot exact too much from the masses; 
and a non-hostile attitude towards religion must be tolerated. It 
suffices to have the federation leaders frankly and resolutely Cath- 
olic, the masses will follow them. This was not the opinion of all 


present; some declared it better, especially in the larger cities, to 
organize distinctly Catholic federations, for which recruits would 
come from the Catholic young men’s associations. The Abbé 
Desbuquois finally suggested a compromise satisfactory to every- 
body: i. e., a federation under Catholic leadership is good, but a 
distinctly Catholic federation is better and, where possible, should 
be established. 

We will not insist further upon this controverted point of 
the more or less confessional character of the federations. We 
have sufficiently indicated the line of thought dominating the 
three days of discussion at Rheims. We prefer to review a few 
other matters treated of in these meetings. 

A certain M. Broutin stated that a primary condition for 
federation is the education of popular leaders, that is to say, of a 
group of active leaders possessed of professional ability, experts 
in federation, with a strong sense of justice and a solid social 
training. To-day in every country where federations are growing, 
one recognizes the results of this work of special propagandists. 
M. Pary, a Belgian miner, gave an interesting account of the agents 
of the Catholic Social Movement. In Belgium the Secretary of the 
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Christian Professional Federation receives yearly for the propa- 
ganda a contribution of a franc from each member of the clergy; 
the Democratic League gives him a subsidy; each federated work- 
ingman contributes three centimes a month, and the Catholic Al- 
liances furnish help also. In this way the secretary is able to maintain 
a band of propagandists until the federation itself can afford 
to support them. This requires an annual outlay of 2,200 francs 
($440.00) per man. They select for propagandists active, intelli- 
gent workingmen, conversant with their trades, and willing to give 
up their work to devote themselves to the propaganda. Every 
fortnight each gives an account of his work; of the pamphlets 
distributed; of the meetings attended; he receives at his office the 
members of the federation, gives them any information and ad- 
vice they may desire, and provides them with the by-laws; they 
stimulate dormant federations; establish new industrial groups; 
send question blanks to the members of the federations, and, at 
need, tell them some wholesome truths. When necessary, they 
must be able to refute adverse criticism, and, consequently, need 
to be really well-informed. 

Second only in importance to the propagandist, is the news- 
paper. If an organization cannot have a big one, let it have a 
little one, for there is no better medium of dissemination. A news- 
paper will set forth the practical use of labor legislation; show 
the ameliorations to be introduced into the conditions of work, 
and call attention to the weak points of its adversaries. As many 
workingmen as possible should write for the paper: “ How about 
the spelling? ” asked one of the audience, “ All the better if there 
is none,” was the reply; “ it will be all the more evident that it is 
written by a workingman, besides it is the printer’s business to 
correct mistakes.” 

No better example could be given of these methods than the 
account of the organization of the federation at Halluin in the 
Department of the North, which one of its members, M. Beckaert, 
related at the Rheims discussion. It shows conclusively how, with 
initiative and perseverance, a powerful federation may be or- 
ganized and developed. 

In 1902, some seminarians and professors instituted a study- 
circle at Halluin. As usual the beginnings were slow and difficult ; 
there were defections within and suspicions without. In spite of 
this the circle was kept alive and even prospered. In 1903 the 
creation of a federation was decided upon. A strike which oc- 
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curred in October of that year showed which workingmen would 
be eligible as members. The first meeting was held in February, 
1904. Out of two hundred men convoked, only sixty-three pre- 
sented themselves, but every man present was enrolled. A com- 
mittee was formed of three of the most active members of the 
study-circle. Some generous contributions met the initial expenses. 
- From that moment the federation went ahead slowly but surely. 
At the end of 1904 it counted one hundred and ninety-six mem- 
bers; in 1906 three hundred; at the beginning of 1910 five hun- 
dred and thirty-four. Just at that time a strike broke out in the 
cotton mills under the violent leadership of the Reds, or the Revo- 
lutionary Socialists. At the end of thirteen weeks a proclamation, 
posted on the walls of the city, urged men to go out on a general 
strike. The Christian Federation paid no attention; their numbers 
had increased during the strike to seven hundred and thirty-two. 
Soon, however, the Socialists took possession of the workshops, 
and by their violent threats forced the federation to quit work, or 
seek it elsewhere. 

Thanks to the Independent Federation of Armentiéres, a 
neighboring town, which threatened to withdraw the strike funds 
unless the Socialists consented to enter into negotiations with the 
Christian Federation, the Socialists finally yielded, and a joint 
committee was formed of the workingmen’s federations of that 
section. This committee negotiated with the employers and ob- 
tained a settlement of the differences. From that time on, the 
federation steadily increased; it now counts one thousand and 
thirty members. Its success has led to the establishment of a co- 
Operative bakery as a practical help to sick workmen, strikers, or 
the unemployed. The cooperative association has met with the 
same success as the federation; it supplies more than four thousand 
loaves of bread weekly, and assists all of its members who are 
temporarily unable to work. 

Needless to say this suggestive object lesson was appreciated 
by the delegates to Rheims, and proved an effective stimulus to 
further effort. The Abbé Desbuquois was quite justified in say- 
ing at the opening of these meetings: ‘“‘ This convention, modest 
though it be, will prove an episode in the social history of the 
Church.” For this reason we feel justified in giving it a place in 
these studies of the Social Apostolate in France, with the hope 
that its example may be followed elsewhere. 

- It seems fitting to associate with this discussion at Rheims 
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the “Rural Week” organized at Lyons, from the third to the tenth 
of last December, by the directors of the Chronique Sociale de 
France. This appealed to the rural workers, while the other 
attracted the city workmen. But, at Lyons as well as at Rheims, the 
delegates were all men earning their bread by the sweat of their 
brow, and there were many other points in common. We find 
the same absence of bluster; the same effort to form popular - 
leaders; the same generous enthusiasm and professional compe- 
tence among both those who listened and those who spoke; we 
might add, the same success and the same efficiency. The news- 
papers scarcely mentioned these Lyonaise reunions, but they can- 
not be passed over in silence in pages where we propose to bring 
to light the characteristic facts of the Catholic Social Movement 
in France, however insignificant in appearance they may be, for 
these apparently minor happenings have frequently a more im- 
portant bearing on the future of our country than many events 
and manifestations with which the columns of the daily press are 
filled. 

During this week in the early part of last December, nearly 
a hundred young countrymen gathered at Lyons to attend a course 
of Agricultural Social Lectures, i. e., during the “ Rural Week.” 
At dawn they assembled for Mass, and an instruction. suited 
to their tastes. Mass over, studies began; two lectures in the 
morning; in the afternoon a visit to the Agricultural Museum 
or to the Social Institute; at half-past five a third lecture; after 
dinner an informal discussion. We can form some idea of the 
carefully planned propaganda from the following outline: I. The 
Agricultural Question (nature and characteristics: causes, eco- 
nomic, moral, and social). II. The Professional Organization of 
Agriculture (federation the basis of professional organization; 
the life of a federation told by its founder; the actual status of 
agricultural federation in France; agricultural insurances; insur- 
ance against sickness and accidents; the laws concerning old-age 
pensions and agriculture; mutual fire insurance; insurance on live 
stock ; account of the institution of a Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany by its founder). III. The Economic Organization of Agri- 
culture (agriculture and loans; Farmers’ Loan Associations; the 
economic value of codperation in agriculture; codperation in 
production; cooperation in consumption). IV. The Agricultur- 
ist’s Home (the family and the home; the conservation of the 
home by the family property; the utilization in the home of the 
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waste product of the farm; small industries as a help to the home). 
V. Agricultural Social Education (study groups in rural districts; 
how to arouse emulation between rural study groups; how to 
cooperate in rural social organization). 

Certainly in these twenty to thirty lessons or talks it was 
impossible to take up every phase of the social and economic 
problems so ripe nowadays in rural districts, but the principal 
points were brought out—the headings of the chapters, so to 
speak, to which one may easily add the secondary matter. 

The corps of professional speakers was of unquestioned ability. 
The students were delighted with their teachers. We have before 
us letters from several of them, quite unanimous on this subject: 
“T could not mention a single lecture that I did not find most in- 
tensely interesting,” says one. “ My preference,” writes another, 
“was for the lectures which were delivered slowly enough to allow 
of taking notes, and in such plain language everyone could under- 
stand, avoiding scientific terms which we peasants would have had 
to have explained to us.” 

In spite of the diversity of sections they represented, the au- 
dience soon formed a big, happy, enthusiastic family. During free- 
time, at the common table, when visiting the city or the suburbs, 
and especially during the recreation evenings, they fraternized 
freely. The most interesting sight of all, however, was the sus- 
tained attention of the young auditors, pencil in hand, during the 
study periods and the awakened intelligence shown by this new 
type of student in the discussions following the lectures. 

A priest, who is accustomed to talk to young men, attended 
the courses of the “ Rural Week” for the express purpose of 
studying the audience, anxious to understand these youths, who 
are the outcome of the Country Study Circles. As often as pos- 
sible, before and after the lessons, he engaged them in conversa- 
tions that speedly took on a very intimate character. From the 
long letter in which he set forth his impressions we quote a few 
lines for our readers: 


What beautiful things one found in the souls of these youths! 
how comforting! how full of hope for a future, not distant, 
even at our very doors! I would sum it up as follows: We 
have in the country a select class, conscious of the evils in 
agriculture and of their remedies, desirous of doing all in 
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their power to make the sections where they live more Christian. 
Although their early education was but modest and rudimentary, 
these young men are capable of following, without being bored 
and for eight consecutive days, studies, most interesting, cer- 
tainly, but all very advanced, and some very difficult—of fol- 
lowing them—and of understanding them. To be convinced 
of this it was only necessary to be present at the discussions 
after the lessons, so observant of facts, or indeed to have 
watched during the lessons the suspended pencils apply them- 
selves just at the right moment to note down the dominating 
ideas of the exposition or of the proof. These young country- 
men proved themselves capable of thinking for themselves 
and of presenting their thoughts clearly, capable of elevating 
their habitual occupations above the level of the vulgar pleasures 
and material interests, so frequently the sole spiritual nourish- 
ment of our farmers—they are filled with a high ideal. 


This critic goes on to say that if their fathers have taught 
them to farm, the study groups have familiarized them with agri- 
cultural institutions; they form a body of industrial leaders ready 
to devote themselves to the work. To tell the truth such young 


men are not exceptions in our country, at least not in certain parts 
of it. And then this eminent priest, whose observations we have 
noted, concludes : 


When we notice that these young men are not isolated in 
their villages, but are a part of a group of thinkers who are also 
active, we dare say, our hearts full of hope and enthusiasm, 
that here is the wheat ripening for harvest in the near future— 
wheat not only in the blade but already in the head, scarce 
undoubtedly, but which little by little will seed the whole field 
with true brotherhood and Christian spirit. 


This was written the day after the “ Rural Week.” The 
good dwelt upon in these appreciations has been amply proved by 
the results. The practical utility of these novel lectures has been 
demonstrated. 

As soon as they returned to their homes our students began 
their social work. From a package of letters received, we extract 
the following lines: “ We had an Agricultural Association at 
home but it had never worked well. As soon as I returned I 
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hastened to join it, and at the first meeting I attended I was asked 
to accept the position of secretary and treasurer. I am now 
studying the workings of a Farmers’ Loan Association which I 
propose to create.” Another says: “I gave before our Study 
Circle a synopsis of the lectures with my impressions of the life 
of the ‘Week.’ We are going to continue our work of federation 
for the farm laborers after the example of Forez, of which they 
told us at Lyons.” Again a third: “I returned to my home with 
the ardent desire of making myself useful. With the help of 
some good farmers we are now feeling our way towards the 
formation of an Agricultural Federation.” I will not quote 
further, although many other letters give equally encouraging views. 
To be sure these are but a few dozen intelligent men of good will, 
but some of the parishes that did not send representatives to this 
“ Rural Week” have Study Circles, in which the young countrymen 
are quietly but persistently preparing themselves for devoted and 
efficient action. This year another session of Rural Lectures will 
be held at Lyons. Undoubtedly the attendance will show a great 
increase over last year. Truly, as has been said, to us it is given 
to see in France fields ripe for the harvest. Let us work with en- 


ergy, wilfully optimistic; and to us, too, may be given the joy of 
reaping a hundredfold. 











DIGBY DOLBEN. 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


MN the Spring of 1865, the squire of Finedon Hall, 

yi Higham Ferrers, Northamptonshire, asked his 

youngest son to write a little verse sometime about 

the beautiful great garden of their home, which was 

the father’s pride. The family was an ancient one; 

it had been much thinned out by death, even within the boy’s 

memory. His dear eldest brother, who was in the Navy, had 

been drowned in the harbor of Lagos not long before. Thus he 

fell to thinking of eternity rather than of trees and blossoms, when 
he granted the request, and penned his poem. 


There is a garden which I think He loves 
Who loveth all things fair; 

And once the Master of the flowers came 
To teach love-lessons there. 


He touched my eyes: and in the open sun 
They walked, the holy dead, 

Trailing their washen robes across the turf, 
An aureole round each head. 


One said, with wisdom in his infant eyes: 
“ The world I never knew; 

But love the Holy Child of Bethlehem, 
And He will love you too.” 


One said: “ The wine-vat it was hard to tread, 
It stained my weary feet; 

But One from Bozra trod with me in love, 
And made my vintage sweet.” 


One said: “ My human loves were pure and fair; 
He would not have them cease. 

But knit to His, I bore them in my heart 
Into the land of peace.” 
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One came, who in the groves of Paradise 
Had latest cut his palm. 

He only said: ‘‘ The floods lift up their voice! 
But love can make them calm.” 


I heard a step. I had been long alone, 
And thought they might have missed me. 

It was my mother coming o’er the grass: 
I turned; and so she kissed me. 


Those with a sense of poetry, a relish for naturalness, and 
an appreciation of human pathos, will see at once that these are 
most remarkable lines for an English boy barely seventeen, or 
in fact for anybody, to write. The boy was Digby Mackworth 
Dolben. He himself was fated to die two years later. His name 
has indeed been cherished by some who have zealously searched 
certain out-of-the-way modern anthologies, and one of his poems, 
the exquisitely filial one called The Shrine, may be said to be pretty 
well known; but his work has never been gathered together until 
now. Last Christmas Mr. Frowde, of the Oxford University 
Press, issued a generous selection, edited by one to whom we all 
owe most deferential thanks for some of the most subtly beautiful 
poetry of our generation. But Mr. Robert Bridges has uncon- 
sciously done much to spoil that labor of love devoted’ to his own 
kinsman, the friend of his youth. On every page of the not very 
full, but useful and charming memoir, his own temperamental 
brakes are put hard down upon the glowing seraph with whom he 
has to deal. This memoir’s first word is “I,” and “1” throughout 
is almost incredibly doctrinaire. The book is annotated all through 
with a full statement of the editor’s prejudices, with deprecating 
criticisms, illiberal regrets, and even sneers at the Jesuits and 
at Newman. As such a treatment inevitably confuses the issue 
(even to that limited but highly-cultivated public who welcome 
Mr. Bridges’ every utterance), it follows that the most intimate 
appeal of Dolben’s genius is virtually bound and gagged. That 
appeal is really to Catholics. This poet has only to be set senna’ 
them to find himself triumphantly at home. 

Digby Dolben, in life as in art, struck quickly into his own 
vein, with a mind rooted in what Sir Thomas Browne grandly 
calls “ the magnalities of religion, and the honor of God.” He had 
every grace which perfect home life, the most careful education, 
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and a striving spirit could lend him. The sixties were romantic 
times ; the second and more exoteric wave of the Oxford Movement 
was running high, and doubtless there was much in such religious 
impulses as Digby’s which might look, or even be, as “ fantastic ” 
and “ disordered ” as his editor thinks they were. For one well- 
born and well-connected, one with beauty of mind and person, one 
of average and very virtuous Protestant up-bringing, to turn his | 
back on banquets and shooting-parties and the ordinary career of 
a country gentleman in England, was debatable matter indeed. 

Standing at the knees of the new Anglicanism, he saw with dis- 
may, yet with growing desire, the apparition of a Church of which 
that other is not even the shadow. At Eton, where he spent five years, 
and had no guidance whatever, Digby was looked upon as a mis- 
chievous and disturbing young zealot. He crossed himself at meals; 
he left his books of “ foreign ” piety about; he stole his companions’ 
buns on Communion days in order that they might go fasting to 
chapel: small wonder if he was sent home for the good of souls! 
But he came back, went farther, and fared worse. While still a 
nominal Etonian, under the care of one of his many tutors, he 
linked his fate with that of the late apostle Ignatius of Llanthony 
Abbey, and blossomed forth in signatures as “ Your loving friend 
in Jesu and S. Benedict, %* Dominic, O.S.B., III.,” known to Dr. 
Pusey and Miss Sellon as a neophyte afraid of nothing, who in full 
monastic habit, tonsured, and shoeless, went on horseback over the 
Welsh mountains, and on foot through the astonished streets of 
Birmingham. He was not so much feeling as pole-vaulting his 
way into the inner Courts of the King. Of course he discovered 
a “Lodge,” (whatever Mr. Bridges means, or thinks he means, 
by that), “of Jesuits at Windsor;” of course he sought out Dr. 
Newman, missing him, and coming face-to-face with another Ora- 
torian, a fellow-poet who was “ most civil, and not at all contemp- 
tuous;” of course he went to Mass and was much affected, and 
was tormented afterwards with remorse for his supposed and im- 
puted “ disloyalty.” 

“With such friends as Coles, Hankey, Lionel Muirhead, 
Bickersteth, and Manning, he was well off,” says his only 
biographer; “he could not have had more congenial com- 
panions. But without them, he would have been miserably isolated 
at Eton, for he had no common interests of any kind with the 
average school boy, scarcely even the burning question of the 
quality of the food provided to develop our various potentialities! 
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He seemed of a different species: among the little ruffians a saint, 
among sportive animals a distressful spirit.” The few boys to whom 
Digby felt himself attracted had his own manliness, modesty, and 
gentle temper: those who survived were, or are, remarkable men. 
The two portraits which adorn the Poems are from faded negatives 
both taken at Eton. The sitter is tall, slender, dark-eyed, with a 
firm young hand and a determined chin and brow: the whole face 
is stamped with idiosyncratic and most winning charm. Digby 
was altogether modest, but argumentative, at least where a principle 
was involved, and his playful good-humor is remembered as almost 
his chief characteristic. He was full of fun: are not all the saints 
so? He did not love Eton, or his unquiet life there. ‘ The place 
is full of mental temptations which you know nothing of,” the boy 
wrote to a friend. He was leading all the while a most devout, 
ascetic, and angelic life, and was a very hero of prayer. His 
friends, his parents, his tutors, all saw whither he was tending, 
and hated or deplored the tendency, after the manner of this world. 
Many inconveniences, some snubs, much sadness, fell to his lot 
because of the threatening estrangement. 

It seems always to have been understood that Digby Dolben 
was to be entered at Balliol College, Oxford. Then, as now, the 
standard was high there, and the difficulties not a few. A good 
tutor, though not an especially sympathetic one, had been secured 
for him; his reluctance in going to Herefordshire to join Mr. de 
Winton was based on a reason characteristic enough. “ To tell 
you all about it,” he says in a letter written during an illness, “ there 
are more important things in this world than getting into Balliol 
even! And indeed there is a place into which we hope to get some 
day which needs harder preparation than Oxford, and is well worth 
all we can give it.” He goes on to object categorically to house- 
mates with whose religion (nominally his own) he could not be at 
one; to a country life “ without a confessor, without any means of 
more than monthly Communion, without (must I use it?) any 
Catholic advantages. This may be a good way to get into Balliol, 
but not, I think, into Heaven.” So unworldly and single-hearted 
a point of view persevered to its obvious end. During the winter 
of 1866, about the date of his eighteenth birthday, Digby told his 
father that he wished (to use Mr. Bridges’ frequent and amazing 
verb) “to Romanize:” that is, to seek admission into the Church 
Catholic in communion with the See of Peter. Mr. Mackworth 
Dolben showed distress, and some anger: however, he succeeded 
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in extorting a promise that the step should not be taken while 
his son was a minor, nor, in fact, until he had finished his course 
at the University. So much was settled. 

In the following May, Digby came up from his tutor’s to 
take his examination. He had never been strong, and his mind, 
from one cause and another, was sufficiently overwrought: the 
conjoint result was that he weakened under the ordeal, and failed to 
pass. After that he returned to a former tutor whom he loved 
better, the Rev. Mr. Pritchard, Rector of South Luffenham, near 
Leicester. It was decided that in default of Balliol, Digby was to 
go up to Christ Church when Michaelmas Term began. Towards 
the end of June he wrote to his father, begging release from his 
promise to defer being received into the Church; begging at least 
that he might, for his soul’s sake, have leave to take that step, 
in case of impending grave illness or accident. This letter he had 
no time to finish for the post. A very few days later, after con- 
struing aloud the unbewailing speech of Ajax taking leave of life, 
and commenting on its beauty, he went to bathe in the river Wel- 
land with one of the rectory children, to whom he was a most 
beloved playfellow. Digby, an excellent swimmer, had the child 
on his back, when without a word he fainted in the deep water, 
and quietly sank. The little fellow kept himself afloat, cried out 
to some reapers in the meadows, and was rescued. Hours after- 
wards, they found Digby Dolben, and carried him to his desolate 
home. He was buried under the altar of Finedon Church, of course 
with Anglican rites: this was on July 6, 1867. 


He came, the Strong, the Terrible, whose face the strongest fear, 
(O world, behold thy Spoiler spoiled! the stronger Man is here). 
He came, the Loved, the Loveliest, whose face the saints desire, 
To be his fellow-pilgrim through the water and the fire. 


Thus, in one of the most intensely devotional of his own poems. 
With the sad uncompleted letter just mentioned, two latest 
lyrics were found in Digby’s desk. One, “ Unto the central height 
of purple Rome,” is a majestic fragment, a vision from afar of 
“the unconquerable Faith” in Peter’s keeping: its tone is strik- 
ingly like the tone of Lionel Johnson, then in his cradle. The 
other posthumous lines are vaguely and sweetly prophetic of some 
purgatorial passage to bliss, and fitly close Digby Dolben’s book, 
which enshrines the first and only fruits of a priceless spirit shown 
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to earth but for a little while. Mr. Bridges rightly claims that no 
English poet had, at his age, attained so high a level, acquired so 
unerring a touch. One thinks of Chatterton, indeed, but that stormy 
genius stands apart. Some notable single modern poems have been 
written at nineteen: Rossetti’s wonderful Blessed Damosel, Bryant’s 
grave Georgian Thanatopsis, Myers’ sustained and haunting Saint 
Paul. But Dolben’s is a body of verse which, in the sincerity and 
poignancy of its art, is “the glory of all boyhood.” The rushing 
torrent of this sincerity, like Emily Bronté’s or Emily Dickinson’s 
in kind, utterly unlike theirs in its application, carries everything 
before it. One marvels that technique does not go to pieces under 
the impact of such emotion upon mere words. True passion, with 
all its confusion and extravagance, its sudden immortal graces, 
shapes the unpondered phrase. There are echoes, of course, as 
there should be in a young poet’s speech, of the masters, but they 
are unobtrusive, and quickly past. Dolben’s ecstatic harp-music, 
hurried, remote, Uranian, is his own. 

Mr. Bridges plays with the idea that Greek thought, newly 
brought home to Digby’s mind, implying delight in created beauty, 
and in life with its ordered peace, was perhaps in his later years, 
and as expressed in some of his almost incomparably lovely verses, 
drawing him away from his deplored “ mediaevalism.” But even 
Greek thought is a surface force to pit against the love of God, 
and the final manuscripts left in Digby’s desk are overshadowed, 
not with the wistful spirit of an exquisite paganism, but with a far 
more concrete and grappling thing: the workings of an oncoming 
and supernatural vocation. The love of God “sticks fiery off in- 
deed ” in these precious pages. Their editor sees it; he sees also 
the capacity for unregulated human love, the love of one friend in 
particular; but he cannot understand, as an instructed Catholic 
can, the full correlation of the two. A schoolfellow at Eton, some- 
what older than Digby, became the subject of “ the most romantic 
of all his extravagances, that idealization and adoration which, 
long after they were parted, went on developing in his maturer 
poems.” Archibald Manning, with a nature full of noblest charm 
from infancy to the grave, was entirely worthy of these utmost 
chivalries of affection; yet he was never shown one line of all the 
enthusiastic song which a shy contemporary at his side was de- 
voting to his recognized excellence. Of Manning it is said that no 
one who ever knew him well “ would admit that for combined 
grace, amiability, and beauty of person and character, he had an 
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equal.” Some interesting details, given in Mr. Bridges’ perfect 
language, will throw light on our young poet’s interior dispositions. 


Dolben’s love for Christ’s human personality was the heart 
and motive of his religious devotion. Christ was his friend 
and his God; and his perpetual vision of the Man of Sorrows, 
calling him out from the world, could not be so vivid as this 
actual image of living grace that made mortal existence beauti- 
ful. The human face full of joy came up between him and the 
shadowy divine Face, the “great eyes deep with ruth;” and 
this was the cause of his vain scruples, as plainly exhibited in 
the poems....Already in the Summer of 1863 the mutual 
friendship between him and Manning was at its full height, and 
he already perceived the vanity of it, foreseeing that Manning 
was destined to go out into the world with the certainty of 
admiration and distinction, while he was pledged to renounce the 
world and all its delights. The thought of complete separation 
overclouded his present enjoyment: he even found excuses 
for making a rule of not going to Manning’s room; and when 
it was doubtful whether or no he should return to Eton, he 
showed no anxiety to return, though it was only on that con- 
dition that he could hope to enjoy his friend’s society ; and when 
he did return, he recorded his indifference. Manning was never 
at Finedon, nor did Digby ever visit Manning’s home. His 
affection was of the kind that recognizes its imaginative quality, 
and, in spite of attraction, instinctively shuns the disillusionment 
of actual intercourse. In absence it could flourish unhindered, 
and under that condition it flowered profusely. 


To all artists a little deepening of the given pigment is natural 
and necessary. There is nothing morbid in the following phrasing 
of a seventeen-year-old boy; there are few deeper sighs in the love- 
poems (in any usual sense) of English letters. Not literary skill, 
but self-knowledge and wide prescience give a strange value to the 
ending of what is called A Poem Without a Name. 


O ever-laughing rivers, sing his name 
A little while if was he stayed with me, 


And taught me knowledge sweet and wonderful, 
And satisfied my soul with poetry: 
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But soon, too soon, there sounded from above 
Innumerable clappings of white hands, 
And countless laughing voices sang of love, 
And called my friend away to other lands. 
* * *~ 
Weed-grown is all my garden of delight ; 
Most tired, most cold without the Eden gate 
With eyes still good for ache, though not for sight, 
Among the briers and thorns I weep and wait. 
Now first I catch the meaning of a strife, 
A great soul-battle fought for death or life. 
Nearing me come the rumors of a war, 
And blood and dust sweep cloudy from afar, 
And, surging round, the sobbing of the sea 
Choked with the weeping of humanity. 
Alas, no armor have I fashioned me, 
And having lived on honey in the past 
Have gained no strength. From the unfathomed sea 
I draw no food, for all the nets I cast. 
I am not strong enough to fight beneath, 
I am not clean enough to mount above: 
Oh, let me dream, although to dream is death, 
Beside the hills where last I saw my love! 


There are many verses as heartfelt and as lonely dedicated to 
“ Archie,” among them one of the sonnets dated 1866, which closes 
with a chord of Shakespearean valor. Digby Dolben’s Muse was 
his examen of conscience and his autobiography. He wrote of 
his innocent friendship, with its reticence more than English, in a 
way hardly to be understood except by some master of the spiritual 
life. Such a one can discern the strife of affections in one born 
not to rest in any of them, but out of all lesser (not counter) hom- 
ages, to come home clear and straight in the end into a Love able 
to transform and re-embrace them all. At fifteen he seems to have 
recognized the hunger and unrest of his most sensitive nature; and 
in four years’ time, without a touch of cynicism, he was on the 
point of attaining the complete detachment of the saints, 


That sweet yoke where lasting freedoms be. 


His verses (never published or printed by himself, be it re- 
membered) are full of the premonition, or at least of the chosen 
metaphors, of narrowed activities, things foregone, and early death. 
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Oh, not for me the angel-haunted south! 


he cries, thinking of Italy in unlovely Lincolnshire, during his least 
happy year. This note of renunciation extends far, and is dom- 
inant in 

Strange, all-absorbing Love, who gatherest 

Unto Thy glowing all my pleasant dew; 


Christ, for whose only love I keep me clean 
Amid the palaces of Babylon; 


(what magical lines are all these for one so young!) in the apocalyp- 
tic Letter, in Sister Death; in the touching and manly Pro Castitate. 
Dolben’s utterance fulfills his own definition of poetry: 


Poetry, the hand that wrings 
(Bruised albeit at the strings) 
Music from the soul of things. 


They will come nearest to readers who understand not only the 
difficult soul of art, but the unfrequented world, a sober and simple 
world, miscalled difficult, of Catholic mysticism. There are those 
who will remember Dolben not by The Shrine, or Core, or Sing 
Me the Men, that flawless verbal crystal which might have come 
from a scriptorium of the fourteenth century, but by the loose- 
knit, passionate, eight-page medley, called Dum Agonizatur Anima. 
It is full of gaps, some of them figuring in the original copy, some 
added by the scholarly editor, unscholarly and ungenerous only in 
his whim against “ ecclesiasticism.” “It is exactly where Dolben 
falls into this vein,” he says, “that he falls from poetry.” Even 
were that uniformly true, who does not grudge the lightest touch 
of the practiced hand on these virginal and intimate meditations? 

Dum Agonizatur Anima, despite its title taken from the 
Prayers for the Dying in the Roman Breviary, is no rival of The 
Dream of Gerontius, no rune of actual dying, but of a passage more 
bitter. It is the cry of the intending convert, nowhere else expressed 
with such tumultuous fullness and force; and it was, by internal 
evidence, written in March or April, almost at the very end of the 
young poet’s life. From mood to mood it turns, wrestling with the 
Angel of the Lord. It recalls a time when love and resolution 
were strong, when as yet faith had not been so fully received. 
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...1 half believed 
But wholly loved: once (Thou rememberest?) prayed: 
“T love Thee, love Thee! Only give me light, 
And I will follow Thee where’er Thou goest.” 
“T will,” I said, and knew not. Now I know, 
And will not, cannot will. 


On this analysis of indecision falls the voice of the Beloved. 


Son, 
Thou sinnest, I have suffered. Mount and see 
The fullness of My Passion: though these steps 
Be hard to flesh and blood, remember this 
That along all intolerable paths 
The benediction of My feet hath passed. 


Poignant thoughts surge in again of the calm years that are 
gone; images of his own aureoled dead, of “ the noiseless bells ” of 
snow-drops on the banks at home, of “that perennial love we 
hardly thank ” of father and of mother, of the worshipped beauty 
of earth, and of joyous exercise in the open air—these crowd in 
upon the boy’s mind until it runs up into a query which is a thrilling 
challenge to a great passage of St. Paul’s. 


Suppose it but a fancy that it “ groaned,” 
This dear Creation? 


Suppose sin and the Fall do not exist, that souls are saved 
automatically, that the Christian warfare is unnecessary and un- 
availing Any escape from the agony of having to undergo a 
change! And on all these negations and abstractions bursts like 
a pent-up torrent the entirely personal refutation: 


No, Love, Love, Love! Thou knowest that I cannot, 
I cannot live without Thee. 


And so tossed about and perturbed at heart, the young poet falls 
asleep, and dreams his broken dream. 


I stood amid the lights that never die, 

The only stars that dawning passes by,— 
Beneath the whisper of the central Dome 

That holds and hides the mystic heart of Rome: 
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But in mine eyes the light of other times, 

And in mine ears the sound of English chimes ; 
I smelled again the freshness of the [dawn], 
The primal incense of the daisied lawn. 


He knows whither he has come, and he asks what the distance 
may be, over that thorn-bordered, heart-breaking pilgrim: way of 
Abraham; he asks how far it is from the tents of Haran and all 
the treasured past, now that he is in the strange place, “the land 
which I shall show thee.” 


The everlasting murmur echoes: “ Far 

As from green earth is set the furthest star 
Men have not named. A journey none retrace 
Is thine, and steps the sea could not efface.” 


The sleeper hears this grand processional chant before he wakes: 


The Lion of the Tribe of Judah, He 

Has conquered, but in wounds and agony ; 
The ensign of His triumph is the Rood, 
His royal robe is purple, but with blood. 


And we who follow in His martyr train 
Have access only through the courts of pain, 
Yet on the Via Dolorosa He 

Precedes us in His sweet Humanity. 


A Man shall be a covert from the heat 

Whereon in vain the sandy noon shall beat ; 

A Man shall be a perfect summer sun 

When all the western lights are paled and gone; 


A Man shall be a Father, Brother, Spouse, 
. A land, a city, and perpetual house; 

A Man shall lift us to the angels’ shore; 

A Man shall be our God for evermore. 


The irregular verses end in courage and peace, steadying 
themselves on the Passio Christi confortet me, and reverting to their 
own familiar pledge. 


By that Thine hour of weakness be my strength! 
And I will follow Thee where’er Thou goest. 
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Yes, Catholics will make a place by their fireside for Digby 
Dolben. He is the lost child of the poets’ road which in one English 
generation brought to the ancient Mother of all the Arts Gerard 
Hopkins and Edward Caswell, Adelaide Procter and Frederick 
William Faber, Aubrey de Vere and Coventry Patmore. 

Mr. Bridges deprecates much of Dolben’s work as the de- 
plorable surplus of a rich young mind. But for such things (and 
capital reasons could be given for it) there is a living and not 
critical public. Dolben, who cared nothing for fame, runs, since 
the publication of his book, no least chance of being forgotten by 
the lovers of true literature. There is no aesthetic height to which 
he might not have attained. But more beautiful than his promise, 
or his arresting and satisfying achievement, is himself. ‘“ Un- 
spotted youth is grey hairs:” the Church has set her seal and kiss 
upon many such. Judged by her standards, several verses in this 
slim book should live on, which the choirs of Parnassus will not 
need: among them should be the radiant Christmas hymn: 


Come to me, Beloved, 
Babe of Bethlehem! 


and the more Eucharistic 


Tell us, tell us, holy shepherds ; 


the joyful popular paean to Our Lady, 


On the silent ages breaking, 
and Brother Francis’ brief song: 
As pants the hart for forest streams. 
One would like to hear these on the lips of Catholic children. 


It would perhaps help to keep Digby Dolben’s pure and pathetic 
memory alight beside the Altar of his unfulfilled desire. 


VOL. XCV.—-49. 





SAN GIMIGNANO AND ITS TREASURE. 


BY CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN. 


“ La nobile pin citta che Terra di San Gimignano.” 
“Infinite Riches in a Little Room.” 


ALLEN you have once fallen under the spell of Siena, 
Wi that Turris eburnea of modern Italy, shining out, in- 
violate in her mediaeval beauty, over the great Tus- 
can plain, you find it hard to leave her. Only in this 
way can I account for the fact that so few people 
visit San Gimignano, which is easily accessible from Siena. 

City of the Beautiful Towers it was named in far-off times, 
and the name does not mock us with a reminder of some glory 
that was, but is not, something that we can never see. You have 
driven but a little way along the road from Poggibonsi (which 
looks as prosperous and respectable as it sounds), and there are 
the belle torre before you on the hillside, plain austere brick towers. 
In many other little Italian battlemented towns, piled up closely on 
their little hills, you have recognized a Bethlehem or a Jerusalem 
which you have loved in an illuminated manuscript, but these 
stark towers are wholly strange. 

Everything shines in the sunlight—the bright-leaved vines 
festooned in garlands from fruit tree to fruit tree; the waving grass 
fields, with their wealth of wild flowers, deep in color like jewels; 
the winding white road; the olive plantations (bring pewter rather 
than silver to conjure up their color). Only the towers are 
gloomy and opaque. They seem like brown, wrinkled faces in a 
crowd of fresh young beauties. 

Yet they are “belle!” As you watch them—and a fresh 
one seems to rise up at every turn of the road until you count at 
least thirteen—you wonder why people care so much for ornament, 
when ascetic brickwork can be so beautiful. 

“Tn all excellent beauty there is some strangeness in the 
proportion.” These lean towers, slim and massive at the same 
time, have that element of strangeness, of wonder. Mounting 
the hill slowly in the rattling little Poggibonsi carriage (like the 
Promised Land, San Gimignano looks nearer than it is), I am glad 
to have remembered that Bacon phrase: “In all excellent beauty.” 
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It was like a recurring motif that, as in a piece of music, bound 
together all my thoughts, here and in Siena too, before the altar 
piece of Duccio and the pictures of Simone Martini and the brothers 
Lorenzetti, no less than in the Duomo, and in that weak and austere 
church of San Domenico, where, “ disposing wondrous ascensions 
in her heart,” St. Catherine used to meet Christ, her Spouse. 

“Tn all excellent beauty ”—not in all beauty, notice. May it 
not have been a dislike to an element not wholly explicable, to 
mystery in short, which led to the vandalism of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, when pictures expressing something hidden 
from ordinary eyes, something only to be apprehended dimly, were 
ruthlessly torn down from our altars, and replaced by paintings 
which, apart from all else, certainly lack any strangeness in the 
proportion? 

The question presented itself in the sweet sparkle and glitter 
of the light on the hills outside. But now you have entered the 
little city, built as it were in one piece, sufficient unto itself. The 
walls that once shut out turbulent invaders and shut in turbulent 
inhabitants, seem now to shut out the mean utilitarianism which has 
made such terrible breaches in the walls of many of the lesser 
Italian towns, and has marched unpityingly through the streets 
of Florence and Rome. The only traffic that passes up and down 
the narrow paved streets of San Gimignano are wagons drawn 
by the patient white oxen, whose horns almost touch the houses 
on either side; or mules laden with wood from the mountains. Yet 
it is lively enough, and noisy enough. The women sit before their 
doors sewing; and every woman seems to have a baby on her lap, 
uttering inarticulate cries of pleasure or of rage. The elder children, 
who form the main part of the population, shout and quarrel in- 
cessantly over a game that seems to be a mingling of quoits and 
pitch-and-toss. There is often a fight, conducted with what looks 
like ferocity to the Northern-bred. But let a forestiere appear,. 
Northern-bred or Transatlantic, it matters not, and the bambini will 
even relinquish their fighting to pester the visitors for soldi or 
francobolli, and to confuse them by voluble offers to act as guides. 

In a history of the town, I read that the Sangimignanesi 
of to-day are full of “old-world dignity and courtesy.” It may 
have been my fault, but they did not strike me in that way. It 
was easier to see them as descendants of a people who, even for 
Tuscans in the Middle Ages, were exceptionally quarrelsome, fac- 
tious and excitable; a people apparently incapable of existing 
without strife. From the tenth century onwards we find San Gimig- 
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nano intermittently at war with its neighbor Volterra, and grabbing 
the fortresses of the small feudal lords round about to increase 
its own dominions. We see it plunging up to the neck into the 
deadly Guelf and Ghibelline struggle, and carrying on within it 
another struggle between magnates and democracy (“Grandi e 
popolani”’). The history of San Gimignano is obscured by a rain 
of bolts and arrows; a perpetual uproar in the streets prevents us 
from hearing the voice of any individual protagonist. 

The loss is not great. You may have read that San Gimignano 
was once known as “ Il Castello della Silva” (the Fortress of the 
Wood), and that it changed its name in commemoration of an 
apparition on its battlements of Saint Geminianus, the martyred 
Bishop of Modena, who turned back an invading horde of Attila’s 
Huns. You may have read that, after a period of subjection under 
the Prince Bishops of Volterra, the town gained its independence, 
and was ruled for a time by twelve rectors and twelve captains. 
You may have read how it finally passed under the Republic of 
Florence, and remained a Florentine tributary until Florence her- 
self lost her independence. You may have heard that when an 
embassy was sent from Florence in May, 1300, to invite the 
Commune of San Gimignano to send representatives to a special 
parliament summoned on business connected with the Tuscan Guelf 
league, there rode among the Florentine burghers on the mission 
a young man called Dante Alighieri. All this is of interest truly, 
but it is not the treasure for which you have come to search. Nor 
is it the lofty and noble situation of the place, its celestial aspect, 
its towers of brick, and houses of massive stone. What does it 
matter if you have never even heard the names of Ardinghelli and 
Salvucci (the Capulets and Montagues of San Gimignano), to 
whom some lover of peace in the fourteenth century may well have 
said, “ A plague on both your houses?” You have reached the 
Church of the Collegiata in the Piazza delle Pieve (foolishly re- 
named Piazza Vittorio Emmanuele by United Italy), and all that 
past of fire and sword and pestilence becomes insignificant. There 
remains a past of beauty and of piety. There remain on these 
venerable walls frescoes painted by poetic and orthodox interpreters 
of the faith, and we have found your treasure, little town, though 
all your material splendor has decayed. 

The church is very dark and silent after the noisy and sunny 
piazza. It is difficult to see anything clearly at first. The archi- 
tecture, a curious combination of Romanesque and early Renais- 
sance styles, has its charm, but is not overpoweringly distinguished 
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or beautiful. You hardly notice it, however, in your amazement. 
To right and left of you shine frescoes setting forth the entire 
creed of Christianity. That is the “ scheme of decoration ” in the 
Collegiata, no more, no less! 

The painters of this stupendous work were not Sangimignanesi. 
It was San Gimignano’s gain that in the middle of the fourteenth 
century Bartolo di Fredo, Barna di Siena, and his pupil Giovanni 
da Ascanio sacrificed their country to their vocation, and, leaving 
Siena to those artists who were willing to lend their brushes to 
the service of capricious demagogues, came to San Gimignano for 
refuge. (Surely not for peace and quiet!) Bartolo di Fredo 
undertook the Old Testament scenes: Barna and his pupil the ones 
from the New Testament. But Barna fell from his scaffolding in 
the early days of the work and was killed. It was the strong, 
vigorous, and pure brush of Giovanni da Ascanio that painted the 
memorable Marriage Feast at Cana, with St. John in ecstasy; and 
the betrayal by Judas. Never perhaps has any painter given us a 
finer rendering of the first apostate. Who that has seen it can ever 
forget the face of Judas, with its terrible, Lucifer-like beauty ? 

Alas, it is impossible to describe a painting in words, and next 
to impossible to give an impression of it. One always feels this, but 
one feels it more acutely when the painting has a mystical element, 
that element in the presence of which the competence of the con- 
noisseur to judge a work of art begins to fail. ‘‘ Mysticism is 
to painting what ecstasy is to psychology.” That indicates perhaps 
how elusive and delicate are the materials with which one is dealing. 
It is as if one said: ‘“ See how bright the glass is!” and in one’s 
eagerness to examine the nature of that brightness, breathed on it 
and extinguished at once both translucency and lustre. 

There seems to have been something in the air of San Gimig- 
nano very favorable to the flowering of what we may call Christian 
imagination. Lovely as are the frescoes illustrating scenes in the 
life of Our Lady and the life of St. John the Baptist, which Ghir- 
landaio painted in the choir of S. Maria Novella at Florence, they 
do not show the same sainte pensée du coeur as his frescoes in the 
Collegiata. So much fascinated was I by Bartolo di Fredo’s sim- 
plicity on the other side of the church, by his “ How Noah made 
the Ark,” where the toil of energetic carpentering is being eased 
by a jug of wine; by his “ Joseph’s Dream,” where Joseph’s bed, 
covered with a patchwork quilt of many colors, occupies the whole 
room, and nearly the whole picture; by the lovely beasts, intended 
I suspect for camels, crossing the Red Sea, that I did not see 
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S. Fina’s chapel until my second visit. And I am glad to have 
received a solitary impression. It was here that Ghirlandaio flew 
into the regions familiar to mystical painters, and produced a 
work in the spirit of Fra Angelico and Benozzo Gozzoli, with his 
own peculiar grace added unto it. 

The chapel itself was designed by Giuliano da Maiano; the 
shrine in white marble and gold, and all the sculpture work were 
executed by his brother Benedetto. The little place is a quattrocento 
poem. No saint ever inspired artists to a more lovely memorial 
of sanctity. What was there in the little life of this local saint 
which appealed to them with such strange power? I know little 
of S. Fina, except that she died in the very bud of her youth after 
five years of horrible suffering. Un fruit de souffrance, she seems, 
which God pressed and crushed and drained until He had extracted 
the last drop, until only a little half-decomposed husk was left 
to die. It was this death which Ghirlandaio had to depict on the 
walls of the chapel. And what does he show us? On the one side, 
St. Gregory appears to the young saint, who is reduced to the last 
stage of emaciation, but transfigured by suffering, to tell her 
that on the day of his feast she will be in Paradise; the rough 
plank bed of her “supplice” is already bursting into flower. 
Oh the other side, we see her lying dead; her face expresses “ the 
joy of all the saints.” Her two first miracles, the curing of the 
nurse whose hand had been blasted by S. Fina’s loathsome disease, 
and the healing of a blind child, are depicted in the same fresco; and, 
to express the joy of Heaven at the acquisition of such a soul, 
an angel is ringing the funeral knell of the parish church. 

There is much more to see in the Collegiata—the Dantesque 
fresco of the last Judgment by Taddeo di Bartolo (the painter 
of that unequalled Assumption in the PalazzoCommunale at Siena), 
who drank always at the purest flood of inspiration; and the less 
strong work of Mainardi, Ghirlandaio’s idolized brother-in-law. 
But let us go now to the Church of S. Agostino, that lonely church, 
barren of worshippers, where the paintings bloom like flowers in 
the desert. Whatever one might be obliged to overlook during a 
short visit to San Gimignano, it would be a reproach and a loss 
to come away without seeing the frescoes illustrating the life of 
St. Augustine which Benozzo Gozzoli painted in the choir of 
the church dedicated to the saint. 

In Gozzoli it always seems to me that we get very near the 
perfect painter, the one who developed his genius in all possible 
directions. Mystical he was, the true disciple of Fra Angelico in 
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his point of view; but it is rather Masaccio that he resembles in 
the science of composition and nobility of pose; rather Pisanello, as 
a painter of character, as a naturalistic painter, using the word 
naturalistic to embrace not only man, but all that pertains to man 
and. his aspirations. He loved horses, too, and represented them 
splendidly in pictures of processions and triumphs. He delighted 
to paint the plumage of birds. He was a landscape painter, whose 
cypresses and pines are beyond compare. 

These St. Augustine frescoes, where the Confessions live a 
second time, are not considered by some connoisseurs to be Gozzoli’s 
best work. It is said that in some of them he was assisted by a 
pupil, Andrea di Giusto. It is said that he failed in his conception 
of St. Augustine, endowing him with more beauty than strength. 
You may listen to experts with respect, but you must see pictures 
with your eyes, not theirs. To me this is the very portrait of the 
Saint of the Confessions, whether at the grammar school in the 
days of the theft of the apples, whether at the University in the 
days of license and Manichaean error, whether teaching rhetoric 
at Rome, whether listening to S. Ambrose’s sermons at Milan, 
whether hearing the voice from heaven; Tolle, lege; tolle, lege. 
The death of St. Monica has a pathos and dignity, a simplicity, 
worthy of St. Augustine’s own verbal picture; and what can we 
say of the fresco where the great Bishop of Hippo is represented 
blessing his flock? In St. Augustine’s face throughout the series 
the genius of Gozzoli for painting character is revealed. The face 
is wistful even to the end; at first in the world because “ now these 
things did not yield me any delight, in comparison of Thy sweetness 
and the Beauty of Thy House with which I was in love,” and later 
because “ I have tasted Thee, and am hungry after Thee.” 

We miss the true character and meaning of San Gimignano’s 
treasures if we take them only for treasures of art. Here are also 
the greater treasures of faith and of humility. It is impossible to. 
misunderstand the attitude of the painters who enriched this little 
town. The Preamble to the Statutes of the Siena Corporation of 
Painters issued in 1355 says that “our mission by the grace of 
God is to manifest to the ignorant and unlettered the marvelous 
things that can be done by virtue and in the strength of holy faith.” 
Humility is as difficult a virtue to artists as to poets, but in the 
lives of the painters of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries we rarely encounter pride. Sano di Pietro, in the heyday 
of his powers, assisted an inferior artist, Vecchietta, in an Assump- 
tion piece for two shillings a day! And one is sure that his epitaph, 
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Pictor famosus et homo totus deditus Deo, was a true summary 
of his life. These artists were nourished on the Liturgy and on 
Dante. They had confidence in the help of God and of the Mother 
of God, in whose glory they did their work. Domine dilexi decorem 
domus tuae et locum habitationis gloriae tuae was their motto, 
rather than “ Art for art’s sake.” When Brunelleschi told Dona- 
tello that a peasant put upon a cross was not a crucifix, he expressed 
an undying truth. And it is by the light of that truth, I think, that 
we are able to see what the treasure of San Gimignano really is. 





THE CISTERCIAN MONK AT MATINS. 


BY E. M. DINNIS. 


“They labored in the fields by day and rose up at night for prayer. 


Master, these hours I labored in the field 
Reaping Thy poor man’s harvest: in Thy name 
The cup of water gave to those who came, 
So that I might, afar off, service yield 
To Thee, whose wounds are with the sick man’s healed. 
Obedient there Thy praises did I frame, 
Where all Thy works Thy Fatherhood proclaim ; 
But, lo! the night Thy fiat hath repealed! 


Here, from Thy bounty’s token set apart, 
Where no man’s cry diverts the gift outpoured, 
Master, I claim the right to call Thee “ Lord!” 
Here, in the night’s great void, my soul shall start 
To seek Thee in the Realms by love explored 
Where, out beyond Thine utmost work, Thou art! 





“THE NEWMAN OF NORWAY.” 
KNUD KROGH-TONNING. 


BY J. FABER SCHOLFIELD. 


VJ ARELY does a conversion to the Catholic Church 
create such a profound impression in the convert’s 
own country as was caused eleven years ago in 
Norway, when the most learned and influential of 
the Lutheran clergy, a parish minister and Professor 

of Theology in the University of Christiania, made his submission 
to the Holy See. It was an event that could only be paralleled 
by that October day two generations since, when John Henry 
Newman, facile princeps among the English Protestant ecclesiastics 
of his day, was received into the One Church by the ministry of 
Father Dominic, the Passionist. Little is known, indeed, by Eng- 
lish-speaking Catholics, of the recent revival, and the present for- 
tunes, of the Church in Norway, and it may well be that the very 
name of Krogh-Tonning is strange to all but a very few. The 
strong personality of the man, however, his splendid intellectual 
gifts, and the saintliness of his character, deserve that his name and 
his career should be acclaimed far and wide, wherever devotion 
to the search after truth, and transparent honesty of purpose, are 
held for precious things. And beyond the commanding figure of 
the illustrious convert himself, there is a still wider interest attached 
to his “ coming home” to the City of God. His conversion marks 
a point in the history of the Catholic revival in his country. 
Gladstone said of Newman’s submission that “the Church of 
England reeled with the blow;” and it might be said with truth that 
the State-Lutheranism of Norway reeled with the blow she felt’ 
when her greatest son embraced the Religion of his fathers. An- 
glicanism has never been at rest since 1845; two currents, the one 
seething to the Faith, the other towards the solution of all dogmatic 
belief, have made even a semblance of unity an impossibility. So, 
to those who have followed in any degree the history of religious 
feeling in Norway during the last decade, there has been revealed 
a picture of the same kind, if not on the same scale. “ Orthodox ” 
Lutheranism, as it is called, which retains much of Catholic senti- 
ment as well as of Catholic belief, is at grips with the probably 
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larger, and certainly more influential, party whose aim appears to 
be the destruction of all definite Christianity. The laity at present 
appear to be still, on the whole, in sympathy with the old dogmatic 
Lutheranism; and on this account are turning in numbers to listen 
to the clear, unvarying voice of the Divine Teacher, if as yet only 
a few here and there are prepared to accept her message. The 
life and influence of Dr. Krogh-Tonning cannot fail to act as an 
immense motive power in this direction for many years to come. 
As to the great English convert to whom he has been compared, 
thousands upon thousands owe, directly or indirectly, the grace 
of their conversion, so to the famous Scandinavian theologian an 
ever-growing multitude of his fellow-countrymen are, and will be, 
indebted for that same unspeakable gift. A brief resumé, then, 
of his life story should appeal to the mind and heart of every son 
and daughter of the Church. 

Knud Krogh-Tonning was born on December 31, 1842, at 
Stathelle on the Skiensfjord, in the south of Norway. The Catholic 
Religion in those days barely existed in the Scandinavian peninsula ; 
yet the old traditions still lingered in the hearts of many of the 
people, whose ancestors had never deliberately apostatized from 
the Faith, but who had been robbed of it partly at the point of the 
bayonet, and still more through an unprincipled cunning which 
had left much of the old forms and phraseology, while taking from 
them all reality. In the atmosphere that surrounded the child’s 
early years there was much of this traditional clinging to the an- 
cient Faith, so far as its fragments were still preserved. His 
father was a lawyer, but the boy soon decided that his own life 
must be dedicated to the ministry of the State Church, which to 
him was, of necessity, the sole representative of religion. His 
mother appears to have been a deeply pious woman, whose influence 
unconsciously prepared the way for her son’s advance in Catholic 
feeling and conviction. Her Christian faith was profound, mani- 
festing itself in many works of charity, and formed a striking 
contrast to the pietistic, sentimental system which then was too much 
the ideal of Norwegian Lutheranism. Around her beloved image 
were grouped all the treasured memories of her son’s childhood and 
youth. Her letters to him during his residence in Christiania, where 
he was one of the most eminent students of the University, he 
carefully preserved, and had bound in a volume which contains 
between eight hundred and nine hundred quarto pages, and which 
has been described as one of the most valuable treasures in his 
large and comprehensive library. With him, as with so many great 
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servants of God, his mother’s influence and character seemed the 
very guiding-star of his life. We are told that in his boyhood he 
even troubled his conscience as to how he could reconcile his devo- 
tion to her with the supreme love of God; that he prayed earnestly 
about this, and with no result, as he thought, because his feelings 
still centred round his mother. There was no one to tell him that 
the fulfillment of the “ first and greatest commandment ” is a matter 
of the will, and not of the emotions. 

As his education proceeded, the young student came to see 
more and more clearly the insufficiency of the dogmatic system in 
which he had been brought up. His own earnest thought and his 
ever-extending knowledge were leading him to a fuller and more 
coherent belief. Yet he was entirely unconscious that he was 
gradually drawing nearer the Catholic Faith. He tells us himself: 
“T lived in an environment which, whatever its disagreement, was 
fairly agreed in one thing: that whatever was Catholic and led in 
the direction of Rome, was proved by that very fact to be some- 
thing one must reject.” This was an impossible position for any- 
one of Krogh-Tonning’s intellect or deep piety, and yet he believed 
that his duty was to act in absolute loyalty to the religion in which 
he had been reared, and whose ministry he was about to exercise. 
We are told that the Imitatio Christi and the Dogmatik of ,the 
Danish Protestant Bishop Martensen had each a profound influence 
on his mind. The popular teaching of Norwegian Lutheranism at 
that time, however, banned Martensen as no true Lutheran, because 
he had declared war on the “reformer’s” theory of justification, 
and maintained the Catholic doctrine that the justice of Our Lord 
is infused into the soul by grace, and not merely thrown over her 
as a cloak to hide, not to remove, spiritual deformity. 

In 1867 Krogh-Tonning passed his theological examination, 
received the degree of Doctor in Theology, and entered the ministry 
of the Lutheran Church. Three years later he was appointed to 
the parochial charge of Porsgrund, a small town near his nativé 
place, which he held for thirteen years. In 1883 he was presented 
to the “ Gamle Akers ” Church in Christiania, a large and important 
parish, and was also appointed Professor of Theology in his own 
University. For seventeen years he administered his pastoral 
charge and filled the professorial chair amidst the ever-growing 
regard and admiration of his fellow-countrymen, and of the learned 
world of the North. His literary labors began in early manhood, 
and soon attracted keen attention. In 1870 his first important work, 
The Doctrine of the Christian Faith, appeared. This was not so 
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much an independent work as the result of his theological studies, 
and shows the young author as standing unhesitatingly on the 
Lutheran platform. His next publication, however, Word and 
Sacrament, exhibits a great development in the Catholic direction, 
especially in his exposition of the effects ex opere operato of the 
Sacraments. In spite of the Lutheran teaching as to the Real 
Presence in the Eucharist by way of Consubstantiation, Lutherans 
generally regard the communion in a purely subjective light, and 
Krogh-Tonning was advancing far beyond such barren theology. 
What he hoped and prayed for, during many years, was the cor- 
porate awakening of the established religion of his country to a 
sense of its needs, and the return of Scandinavian Protestantism 
to the ancient Faith. It was very long before the conviction came 
that for each soul there is only one way back, the path which by 
submission, unquestioning and entire, leads straight to Peter’s 
Throne. But during these long years he was seeking, and with 
each new gleam loyally following, the light. There is no wonder 
that we hear of his deep sympathy with the “ Anglo-Catholic ” 
revival in England ; he saw its deep earnestness, its good faith, and 
its high ideal; he could not see, any more than earnest Anglicans 
can see, its hopeless lack of coherency and its illogical and forlorn 
hope of corporate submission—Catholic Authority. That this 
should be so is a strange intellectual and spiritual phenomenon, 
and must seem an almost insoluble problem to hereditary Catholics ; 
but those who have come to the Church from without know how 
many of the most sincere and pious minds are honestly convinced 
that their position is a consistent one. 

Krogh-Tonning’s administration of his parish was such as was 
to be looked for from one of his zeal and spiritual depth. Both 
in the matter of external organization, and in the services of his 
church, he made Porsgrund, and then his parish in the capital, a 
pattern for his fellow-ministers to emulate. It will be unknown 
to many Catholics that Lutheranism, in Norway at all events, re- 
tains a shadow of the Sacrament of Penance in the shape of the 
confession, to which all communicants were until lately expected 
to resort before receiving the very rarely administered communion. 
This confession, however, is little more than a form; it involves 
no real acknowledgment of personal sins; in the most general way 
assent is given to a sort of self-accusation recited by the pastor; 
and a prayer known as “absolution” follows. The minister of 
Porsgrund was determined to turn this somewhat meaningless cere- 
mony into a reality, and in doing so he certainly had the theory of 
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the Lutheran Church on his side. In 1881 he put forth a strenuous 
plea for the restoration of confession in its ancient and proper sense. 
He relied upon the Lutheran declaration that the Sacrament of 
Penance, “ with respect to its essence, Divine origin, dignity, and 
necessity, is of like rank with Holy Baptism and the Holy Supper ;” 
he would remember howthe early Lutherans were disposed to reckon 
three, instead of seven, sacraments; how such a Protestant au- 
thority as Melanchthon had written: “ Vere igitur sunt sacramenta, 
baptismus, coena Domini, absolutio, quae est sacramentum peniten- 
tiae.’* As was to be expected, Krogh-Tonning found no response 
among his co-religionists, and a royal decree subsequently made the 
Lutheran practice of “confession” no longer obligatory on com- 
municants. This seemed to him a downward step, and for the first 
time he appears to have wondered if the State Church of his country 
was indeed capable of a true reformation. The study of the 
Fathers, Mohler’s Symbolik, and Cardinal Wiseman’s Fabiola (that 
wonderful story that exhibits far more vividly than many weighty 
treatises the faith and practice of the first Christian ages), led him 
to the vision of a Christianity beside which the religion that he 
professed seemed a sad corruption. In his private devotions he began 
to use the Hail Mary, the Divine Office (at least in part), prayer 
for the departed, and the observance of the fast-days. He was 
already a Catholic at heart, but it was still twenty years before his 
intellectual conviction made Protestanism an impossibility for him. 
His transparent honesty made him go slowly; he would never act 
in advance of what he was absolutely convinced of; and his sincere 
humility made him slow in committing himself to his own conclu- 
sions. Yet his works continually showed the advance of his mind 
towards the fullness of the Faith. His book, entitled Christianity 
and the Unbelief of the Time, is especially noticeable as being 
Catholic in its whole tone and argument. 

The “ orthodox ” clergy and laity of the Lutheran body hailed | 
him as their protagonist against the growing unbelief that is 
honeycombing Norwegian Protestantism. There was no one on 
the other side to compare with Krogh-Tonning, and among them- 
selves he was facile princeps. In this, as in so many points, the 
“Newman of Norway” recalls the great Tractarian leader. In 
both cases the conflict was against Liberalism in religion; both were 
trusted by the “ orthodox” of their respective communions as no 
other leader was trusted; both had at last, in obedience to the 


*Apolog., art. v. 
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paramount claims of reason and conscience, to renounce a position 
they had comne to realize was impossible. 

Krogh-Tonning’s pastoral, professorial, and literary labors 
were interrupted in the Winter of 1866-7 by a severe attack of 
bronchial catarrh, that quite incapacitated him, and in the following 
Spring he left his northern home for a sojourn in Germany. The 
Catholic Rhineland, with its splendid religious activities, was an 
unspeakable joy, as well as a true revelation, to the traveler. At 
last he saw the ancient religion of his native land in all its living 
power. Here was a country that had never apostatized from the 
Faith, and which had only just emerged from the war of the 
Kulturkampf; the persecuted were the victors, and the Iron Chan- 
cellor of Germany had “gone to Canossa,” acknowledging the 
futility of the “ May Laws” that were to have made the religion 
of Germany, like her conquering armies, subject to the secular 
arm. We can imagine how Krogh-Tonning rejoiced in the splen- 
dors of Cologne, the pilgrimage to Kevelaer, the great religious 
houses of the Dominicans at Diisseldorf, and the Benedictines at 
Beuron. Mass and Benediction, the procession of the Corpus Do- 
mini, the gladness of the great Feasts, the fervor of the popular 
devotions, were all to him as the uplifting of a veil that had con- 
cealed the divine consolations and splendors for which he had 
been longing. No wonder that his experience in Germany brought 
the cry from his lips: ‘Luther, Luther, of how much beauty thou 
hast robbed us!” Before this journey, even, he had scarcely be- 
lieved the misrepresentations and calumnies so freely levelled 
against the Church; now he saw for himself their absurdity and 
their malice, and his earnest desire was to bring this home to his 
fellow-Protestants in Norway. With the view of correcting the 
extraordinary delusions cherished by them, and of showing them 
how much they could learn from the Catholic Church, he published, 
under the title of Epilogue to the Conferences of Father Scheer 
(a celebrated Dominican who had been preaching in S. Olaf’s 
Church at Christiania), a pamphlet embodying the convictions he 
had arrived at when abroad. The Epilogue had an extraordinary 
success, and an epitome of it appeared in the German historico- 
political journals. The picture he drew of the existing Lutheranism 
was not drawn in glowing colors, but he still dreamed of a real 
reformation that should bring it again into line with the ancient 
Faith. He saw before him two communities, the Catholic Church 
and the Lutheran Church: could not the objective faith of the one 
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and the subjective system of the other be assimilated in some Via 
Media? Rome seemed to him, as yet, one-sided in her view of 
authority, sacraments, and creed. He compared her unity to that 
of a house rather than of a body. On the other hand, the reforma- 
tion introduced a one-sided subjectivity, a supposed freedom that 
led to weakness and loss. The Lutheran Church, as set forth in 
its own ideals of belief and worship, Krogh-Tonning still believed, 
might be a centre of unity between the Roman Church and the de- 
caying Protestantism of our time, and so the longing that possessed 
his soul in these later years he turned to fact—the fulfillment of the 
Divine Prayer: Ut omnes unum sint. 

It is interesting to note how parallel were the roads by which 
he and the great English convert, to whom we have often com- 
pared him, were led to the light of the full Faith of Christ. The 
dream of a Via Media, so attractive and so impossible to realize, 
for a time held the intellect of both these great seekers after truth. 
Both would have given anything, short of disloyalty to that truth, 
to have found a reconciliation between their inherited ecclesiastical 
position and the claims of revealed religion as presented by history 
and by present facts. When we hear of Krogh-Tonning studying 
the various “confessions,” hoping to find a common ground of 
union, we are reminded of Newman and Tract XC. The one was 
determined to be a loyal follower of Luther as long as he could 
be such with fidelity to his conscience; the other would not swerve 
from his whole-hearted adherence to Anglicanism until the sum- 
mons of Truth was so imperative that he could not but obey. Both 
men seem incapable of self-will, of haste, or of worldly calculation 
in the things of God. Each for a while believed that if the truth 
were only presented to it, the communion to which he belonged 
would, by what Krogh-Tonning called “the silent reformation,” 
gradually find its way back to all that had been lost. 

There was an element in the Norwegian’s outlook that there 
could not be in the Englishman’s. His learning brought him to see 
how utterly at variance present-day Lutheranism is with the system 
taught by the “ reformer ” whose name it bears. Luther’s immoral 
theory of justification, his denial of the distinction between mortal 
and venial sin, his doctrine of grace, appear to be a dead letter 
among his professed followers, however they may still appear in 
“confessional” documents. These gone, the very foundation of 
the German revolt against Catholic theology was gone. “ Our 
Lutheranism,” he wrote later, “is a journey under false colors.” 
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It was different with the Anglicanism of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. The English apostasy was committed to the opin- 
ions of no individual teacher; it had been in the first instance the 
work, not of heretical theology, but of royal tyranny, lust, and 
greed. It had made havoc of the dogmas of the Faith, and at the 
same time its leaders had pretended to take the first ages of the 
Church as their guide and model. The Oxford Revival attempted 
the impossible task of recalling the Established Church of England 
to this profession of “ primitive” faith and practice, and bidding 
her carry it out in very deed. That was quite the last thing British 
Protestantism was prepared to do. It did not in the least object 
to giving up the theory put forth by Messrs. Cranmer and the other 
lights of the Anglican revolt, so long as it might persevere in their 
practice of private judgment as regards faith and rebellion against 
authority. 

At first sight the prospect before Krogh-Tonning was more 
hopeful. It was evident that the Lutheranism of to-day had little in 
common with the Lutheranism of Dr. Martin Luther. There had 
been a happy inconsistency developed between the dogmatism of 
the founder of the system and the actual teaching of its ministers 


and theologians. This latter had come to approximate more nearly 
to the Catholic doctrine in various ways; that is, among the “ or- 
thodox ” school; as we shall see later, this school is by no means 
in a clerical majority, though it includes the laity, as a whole, who 
are practicing followers of the State religion. Krogh-Tonning 
felt that here was a constituency to which he might appeal with 


“éc 


some hope of the “ silent reformation,” back to truth and unity, 
for which his whole heart yearned. A dear friend of his, Frau 
Julia von Massow, a woman alike of conspicuous intellect and deep 
piety, and in later years a convert to the Church like himself, was 
filled with the same enthusiasm as himself, and was accustomed 
to hold, at her house in Christiania, meetings of sympathizers in the 
cause. It seemed as if a really helpful propaganda was about to 
be established ; but the fact that a Catholic, lately come from Rome, 
was admitted to a meeting was the occasion of such opposition and 
bitterness that the bright hopes of the promoters of these reunions 
were brought to premature disappointment, to Krogh-Tonning’s 
intense grief. The lack of real desire for unity came home to him, 
and sorely wounded his generous spirit. Was it possible that the 
unity promised by Our Lord was after all but an unattainable ideal, 
with no correspondence in fact? Could that be the real Church 
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of Christ that thus ignored, and indeed rejected, the very idea of 
unity amongst Christian people? He felt what thousands of An- 
glican seekers after truth have felt: that all theory, all talk, of 
unity is worse than futile, which at once puts out of court the claims 
of that Christian society which is confessedly the most ancient, 
and incomparably the vastest, of all religious bodies that bear the 
name. Yet he dared not leave the religious organization to which 
he belonged, so long as he could believe that it possessed the chan- 
nels of spiritual life, though he was clear by this time that the 
Catholic Church was the home of that life in greater purity and 
fullness. 

There are many converts who have gone through this 
phase of development, and many now outside the Church freely 
confess that she is incomparably the best, though they do not yet 
recognize her as the one Divinely-appointed home for the wander- 
ing souls of men. For some ten years from 1890, this was his 
mental position. He in no way relaxed his efforts after Christian 
unity. Catholicity and Lutheranism, he trusted, might still find 
an entente that could lead to the restoration of his beloved country 
to the Faith. The original heresy of the Lutheran Church had 
centred round the doctrine of grace; and the result of Krogh-Ton- 
ning’s meditations and studies during those years of anxious thought 
was apparent in his book entitled The Doctrine of Grace and the 
Silent Reformation, published in 1894, and his De gratia et libero 
arbitrio, founded on St. Thomas, which he brought out four years 
later. This latter publication Cardinal Satolli, himself an illustrious 
Thomist scholar, pronounced to be written “ with a master hand,” 
and one Vicar-Apostolic in Christiania was so struck with its depth 
and fidelity to truth that he gave it his private imprimatur. 

These last years outside the City of God were full of suffering 
to Dr. Krogh-Tonning. Outwardly none could be more happily 
placed than he; as rector of an illustrious city parish and professor 
in his university, he enjoyed universal respect; learned men recog- 
nized in him one of the highest ornaments of Norwegian erudition ; 
in 1883 he had been elected Fellow of the “ Scientific Association ” 
of Norway; in 1890 King Oscar II. of Sweden and Norway had 
created him Knight of the first class of the Order of S. Olaf “on 
account of his scientific and ministerial merits;” his family, his 
friends, his parishioners, loved him devotedly. And yet the spirit- 
ual isolation of these years was a veritable martyrdom. He had to 
struggle alone through difficulties and misunderstandings, through 

VOL. XCV.—50. 
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doubts and perplexities, such as might well have daunted a weaker 
spirit. His ecclesiastical position was becoming more and more im- 
possible to him. One Sunday, as he stood at the altar, he had to 
sing, in the collect for the day, the following extraordinary words 
of the Lutheran rite: “ Lord God, Heavenly Father! we heartily 
thank Thee that Thou hast imparted to us Thy word, and delivered 
us from the errors of the horrible Papacy.” (We are reminded of 
the prayer in the first “reformed ” edition of the Litanies of the 
Saints: “From the Bishop of Rome, and all his detestable enormi- 
ties, O Lord, deliver us.”) He could not take the words of false- 
hood and calumny on his lips, and altered them. 

In 1896 he published another book, The Church in Process of 
Dissolution, which was in some sense a formal breaking with the 
Lutheran system. It draws a sad picture of the present break-up of 
Protestantism, and shows how from its beginning it contained the 
inevitable seed of dissolution, and how that seed has grown and 
developed in each succeeding generation. The Lutheran Church, 
he points out, is itself divided into what, following English nomen- 
clature, he calls “ High” and “ Low Church.” It must be remem- 
bered, however, that these two divisions do not at all exactly corre- 
spond to the sections of the Anglican Church so denominated. Lu- 
theranism is composed of the “orthodox” party, who hold fast to the 
main truths of Christianity as preserved in the schism of the six- 
teenth century, and of the more influential and more numerous party 
represented, for example, by Professor Harnack. Those who would 
be known as “ Low Church” in the Anglican communion seem to 
be either non-existent or, at all events, of no practical account in 
Germany, but, to judge from Krogh-Tonning’s words, still linger 
among the phenomena of Norwegian Lutheranism. He asks 
whether such a body can be indeed the pillar and foundation of 
the truth—a body in which such doctrines as expiation, Christ’s 
resurrection, inspiration of Scripture, and belief in miracles are 
treated as open questions. That his reconciliation was very near at 
hand is obvious by his words: “ Among all the principal confessions 
[of faith], there is only one that has kept the positive and dog- 
matic Christian Faith whole and unabridged, and that is the Catho- 
lic Church.” The reproach was inevitably cast upon him: “ Your 
opinions lead towards Rome.” His answer was: “I only care that 
my way leads to the Truth; jf it leads thither I shall take it, though 
I must go towards Rome.” 

The final grace soon came. He resigned his parish in 1899, 
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and in January of the following year applied to the king for leave 
to vacate his professorial chair. The most he could now feel was 
that perhaps, as a Lutheran, he was in possession of the means of 
salvation; and he could not teach on a “perhaps.” ‘For thirty- 
three years he had been an accredited teacher in his communion; 
during the last seventeen years he had been looked up to as the most 
conspicuous and most honored leader in the State Church of his 
country; he loved his parish and his beautiful home; his children 
were unprovided for except through his professional income; his 
wife delicate and often sick. A small pension was all he could 
claim, and.as a convert how could he reckon even on that? The 
future held nothing for him and his but a life of hardness and 
poverty. In many ways the Vicar of St. Mary’s and Fellow of 
Oriel had not so much to sacrifice or to endure as the pastor and 
professor of Christiania. Newman had none dearer than his own 
life depending on him; and he could look forward to the unutter- 
able happiness and dignity of the Priesthood. Neither of these 
consolations was possible for Krogh-Tonning. Newman, again, 
was in the very prime of his life’s strength; the great Norwegian 
convert was already fifty-seven—not indeed an old man, but with 
the best of his strength and vigor behind him. There were certainly 
conditions of special pain and difficulty in the home-coming of 
Knud Krogh-Tonning. 

Like the recluse of Littlemore, he did not feel at liberty to act 
at once when he had laid down his active work as a Protestant. 
He retired to the Jesuit house at Aarhus, on the east coast of Den- 
mark, with the view of securing some months of quiet, in which 
he might work out the last questions to which his sensitive con- 
science and his keen intellect demanded an answer. Thence he 
wrote to his old friend Frau von Massow: “ I have withdrawn here 
into a monastic repose. I feel like a sailor who has come home after 
a stormy and dangerous voyage among rocks and perilous cliffs.. 
And if I am not yet in port, at least I am under the shelter of the 
coast of my dear fatherland.” He had been here but a short while 
from April 21st, the day of his arrival, when the final impulse of 
grace came. As one of the priests entered his room he exclaimed: 
“T can wait no longer, reverend father, I must become a Catholic.” 
On June 13th he was received into the Church—the Feast of S. 
Antony of Padua, the saint of self-sacrificing charity, whose spirit 
the convert so truly shared. 

There followed ten years of inward calm and silent work on 
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behalf of the truth he had found after so long a way of pain. They 
were years of intense joy, as the great intellect and greater heart 
found their full satisfaction in the glowing light, the royal beauty, 
and the abounding grace of the one Kingdom of God. A Lutheran 
clergyman might well write of him, with singular insight and 
charity: “If such a man as Dr. Tonning has become a Catholic 
in order to find rest and peace, must one not suppose that the 
Catholic Church possesses the truth more clearly and more perfectly 
than our own?” The celebrated Norwegian poet, Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson, wrote of him: “ It is not often that we hear of anyone, 
especially at his age, giving up so much as he has done for con- 
science’ sake;” and spoke of him with the highest encomiums in 
the national parliament. So highly were his theological attainments 
esteemed at Rome, that in November, 1905, he was created honor- 
ary Doctor of Theology by the Congregatio pro Studiis—surely 
an exalted and almost unique honor for a layman. 

On Sexagesima Sunday, February 19th, of this year, as he 
was waiting on a bench for the tramcar that was to take him to the 
Catholic Church at Christiania for High Mass, the eminent convert 
was suddenly called to a greater rest than even that of the Church 
on earth. An attack of heart failure was the immediate cause of 
a death that however “ sudden ” was emphatically no “ unprovided ” 
end. The whole of Norway mourned her famous son, and the 
press was full of notices that rang with the deepest respect and 
admiration. The Lutheran Aftenposten spoke of him as one of the 
most distinguished combatants for the Faith in the fight against 
the ranks of unbelief. In fact, “ orthodox ” Lutheranism recog- 
nized that, whether Catholic or Protestant, the loss of Krogh-Ton- 
ning was the loss of Norway’s leading champion in the cause of 
revealed religion. 

Such a life is surely that of a heroic soul. Its strength of 
purpose, intense devotion to truth, and direct simplicity, have a 
message not only to the land of the fjords and fjelds, but to every 
land where the Faith is slowly winning back her own. There are 
thousands who are on the verge of their true spiritual country, and 
who yet are delayed by some intellectual self-assertion, or spiritual 
sloth, or (not many, one trusts) by worldly greed of comfort, or 
position, or honor. To all these the great Norwegian convert’s 
message comes: To follow the light wherever it may lead. Vir 
obediens loquetur victoriam. 





THE ABUSES OF PRIVATE LANDOWNERSHIP. 
BY JOHN A. RYAN, S.T.D. 


ZN the June, 1911, issue of this magazine, the writer 

mi called attention to the lately revived Single Tax 

propaganda, and in that and the following issues 

submitted to examination the ethical arguments upon 

which Henry George and most of his followers de- 

fend their scheme of land tenure. Inasmuch as the practical strength 

of the Single Tax theory is largely derived from certain defects 

in the system of private landownership, the readers of THE CaTHO- 

LIC WoRLD may perhaps be interested in a short study of these 

defects, and in an attempt to suggest appropriate remedies. To ig- 

nore the defects and abuses of the present system means indirectly 

to promote the agitation for its abolition. All the existing abuses 

may be grouped under the three following heads: Monopoly, Ex- 

cessive Gains from Landownership, and Exclusion of a Large Part 
of the People from the Benefits of Land Tenure. 

Private ownership of land may become a monopoly, and it may 
promote the formation of other monopolies. To what extent is it a 
monopoly in itself? In the literature of the Single Tax movement, 
the phrase “land monopoly ” occurs with great frequency, but the 
expression in scarcely accurate. The system of individual land- 
ownership is not precisely a monopoly. There is, indeed, a certain 
resemblance between the two forms of control. Just as the owner of 
every superior soil or site has an economic advantage over the owner 
of the poorest soil or site, so the monopolist obtains larger profits 
than the man who must do business in conditions of competition. 
In both cases the advantage is based upon the scarcity of the thing. 
controlled, and the value of the advantage is determined by the 
degree of scarcity. 

This resemblance is undoubtedly of great practical importance, 
inasmuch as it points to the common phenomenon of large pay- 
ments from the consumers to the owners of the supplies, and to 
the owners of the sources of supply. Nevertheless there is an 
important difference between landownership and monopoly. The 
latter is usually defined as that degree of unified control which 
enables the controller arbitrarily to limit supply and raise price. 
As a rule, no such power is exercised by individuals or by com- 
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binations of individuals with regard to land. The pecuniary ad- 
vantage possessed by the landowner, that is, the power to take rent, 
is conferred and determined by influences outside of himself, by 
the natural superiority of his land, or by its proximity to a city. 
He can neither diminish the amount of land in existence nor raise 
the price of his own. The former result is inhibited by nature; the 
latter by the competition of other persons who own the same 
kind of land. To be sure, there are certain kinds of land which 
are so scarce and so concentrated that they do fall under true mo- 
nopolistic control. Such are the anthracite coal mines of Pennsyl- 
vania, and some peculiarly situated plots in a few great cities; for 
example, land that is desired for a railway terminal. But these 
instances are exceptional. The general fact is that the owners of 
any kind of land are in competition with similar owners. While 
the element of scarcity is common to landownership and to mo- 
nopoly, it differs in its operation. In the case of monopoly it 
is subject, within limits, to the human will. This difference is 
sufficiently important, both theoretically and practically, to forbid 
the identification or confusion of landownership with monopoly in 
economic discussion. 

Many notable instances of such confusion are to be found 
in Dr. F. C. Howe’s Privilege and Democracy in America. More- 
over, the author exaggerates considerably the influence of land- 
ownership in the formation of monopolies. He fails to show that 
bituminous coal, or copper ore, or natural gas has been brought 
under unified control to a sufficient extent for arbitrary limitation 
of output and regulation or price. His attribution of the monopoly 
in petroleum to ownership of oil-producing lands is certainly in- 
correct, since this is a monopoly of manufacture and of transporta- 
tion facilities rather than of raw material. “The power of the 
Standard does not rest upon a direct monopoly of the produc- 
tion of crude oil through ownership of the wells.”* Perhaps the 
most remarkablé misstatement in the volume is this: “The rail- 
way is a monopoly because of its identity with land” (p. 138). 
Now there are a few important railway lines traversing routes, or 
possessing terminal sites, which are so much better than any alter- 
native routes or sites as to give all the advantages of a true mo- 
nopoly. But they are in a small minority. In the great majority of 
cases, a second parallel strip or parallel site could be found which 
would be equally or almost equally suitable. Neither the amount 


*Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on the Petroleum Industry, part 
i eS. 
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nor the kind of land owned by a railroad, nor its legal privilege of 
holding land in a long, continuous strip, is the efficient cause of a 
railway monopoly. To attribute the monopoly to land is to con- 
found a condition with a cause. One might as well say that the 
land underlying the “wheat king’s” office is the cause of his corner 
in wheat. It is true that in a few of the great cities the existing 
railroads may, through their ownership of all the suitable terminal 
sites, prevent the entrance of a competing line. In the first place, 
such instances are rare; in the second place, the fact that there are 
several roads in existence shows that competition was possible with- 
out the entrance of another one. The influence impelling them to 
form a monopoly for the regulation of charges is not their owner- 
ship of terminal sites. No sort of uniform action with regard to 
terminals would produce any such effect. The true source of the 
monopoly element in railways is inherent in the industry itself. 
It is the fact of “ increasing returns,” which means that each addi- 
tional increment of business is more profitable than the preceding 
one, and that in most cases this process can be kept up indefinitely. 
As a consequence, each of two or more railroads between two 
points strives to get all the traffic; then follows unprofitable rate- 
cutting, and finally combination.* The same forces would produce 
identical results if railroad tracks and terminals were suspended 
in the air. 

Dr. Howe asserts that the monopolistic character of such pub- 
lic utility corporations as street railways and telephone companies 
is due to their occupation of “ favored sites” (p. 133). How can 
this be true, when it is possible to build a competing line on an 
adjoining and parallel street? If the city forbids this, and gives 
an exclusive franchise to one company, this legal ordinance, and not 
any exceptional advantage in the nature of the land occupied, is the 
specific cause of the monopoly. If the city permits a competing 
line, and if the two lines sooner or later enter into a combination, 
the true source and explanation are to be found in the fact of in- 
creasing returns. Combination is immeasurably more profitable 
than cut-throat competition. Moreover, the evils of public service 
monopolies can be readily remedied through public control of 
charges and through taxation. Neither in railroads nor in public 
utilities is land an impelling cause of monopoly, or a serious hin- 
drance to proper regulation. 

Most of Dr. Howe’s exaggerations of the influence of land 
upon monopoly take the form of suggestion rather than of specific 


*Cf. Ely, Monopolies and Trusts, pp. 59, et. seq. 
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and direct statement. When he attempts in precise language to 
enumerate the leading sources of monopoly, he mentions four; 
namely, land, railways, the tariff, and public service franchises 
(pp. 68, 69). Nor is he able to prove his assertion that of these 
the most important is land. 

Nevertheless, land is one of the foremost causes. The most 
prominent examples of land monopoly in this country are the an- 
thracite coal mines and the iron ore beds. Fully ninety per cent 
of our anthracite coal supply (exclusive of Alaska) is now under 
the control of eight railway systems, which in this matter act as 
a unit.* According to Dr. Howe, the excessive profits reaped from 
this monopolistic control amount to between one hundred and two 
hundred million dollars annually.+ In other words, the consumers 
of anthracite coal must pay every year that much more than they 
would have expended if the supply had not been monopolized. 
Nevertheless, the formation of monopoly would have been much 
more difficult if the railroads had been legally forbidden to own 
coal mines. As things stand, railway monopoly is an important 
cause of the anthracite coal monopoly. Some authorities are of 
the opinion that a similar condition of monopoly will ultimately 
prevail in the bituminous coal mines. Iron ore has been brought 
under the control of the United States Steel Corporation to such an 
extent that the Commissioner of Corporations writes: “ Indeed, so 
far as the Steel Corporation’s position in the entire iron and steel 
industry is of a monopolistic character, it is chiefly through its 
control of ore holdings and the transportation of ore.”{ From 
this statement, however, it is evident that the monopoly depends 
upon control of transportation as well as upon ownership of the ore 
beds. If the former were properly regulated by law, the fatter 
would not be so effective in promoting monopoly. 

Speaking generally, we may say that when a great corporation 
controls a large proportion of the raw material entering into its 
manufactured products, such control will supplement and reinforce 
very materially those other special advantages which make for 
monopoly.§ Prominent examples are to be found in steel, natural 
gas, petroleum, and water powers. In his report on the last-named 
subject, the Commissioner of Corporations (March 14, 1912) de- 
clared that the rapidly increasing concentration of control might 

*Final Report of the U. S. Industrial Commission, p. 463; Bliss, New Encyclo- 
pedia of Social Reform, pp. 245, 770. 
tidem, pp. 46, 47; cf. Final Report of Industrial Commission, pp. 463-465. 


tReport of the Commissioner of Corporations on the Steel Industry, part i., p. 60. 
$Cf. Hobson, The Industrial System, pp. 192-197. 
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easily become the nucleus of a monopoly of both steam and water 
power. Ten great groups of interests, he said, already dominated 
about sixty per cent of the developed water power, and were pur- 
suing a policy characterized by a large measure of agreement. 
As a rough generalization, it would be fair to say that in one or 
two instances, at least, landownership is the chief basis, and in 
several other cases an important contributory cause of monopoly. 

Even an approximately accurate estimate of the amount of 
money which consumers are compelled to pay annually for the pro- 
ducts of such concerns, over and above what they would pay if the 
raw material were not wholly or partially monopolized, is ob- 
viously impossible. In all probability it runs into hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

The second evil of private landownership to be considered 
here is the general fact that it enables some men to take a larger 
share of the national product than is consistent with the welfare of 
their neighbors and of society as a whole. As in the matter of 
monopoly, however, so here, Single Tax advocates are chargeable 
with a certain amount of overstatement. In the first place, they 
contend that the landowner’s share of the national product is con- 
stantly increasing, that rent advances faster than interest or wages, 
nay, that all of the annual increase in the national product tends 
to be gathered in by the landowner, while wages and interest re- 
main stationary, if they do not actually decline.* 

The share of the product received by any of the four agents 
of production depends upon the relative scarcity of the correspond- 
ing factor. When undertaking ability becomes scarce in proportion 
to the supply of land, labor, and capital, there is a rise in the remu- 
neration of the business man; when labor decreases relatively to 
undertaking ability, land, and capital, there is an increase in wages. 
Similar statements are true of the other two agents and factors. 
All these propositions are merely particular illustrations of the 
general rule that the price of any commodity is immediately gov- 
erned by the movement of supply and demand. In view of this fact, 
it is not impossible that rent might increase to the extent described 
in the preceding paragraph. All that is necessary is that land 
should become sufficiently scarce, and the other factors sufficiently 
plentiful. 

As a fact, the supply of land is strictly limited by nature, 
while the other factors can and do increase. There are, however, 
several forces which neutralize or retard the tendency of land to be- 


*Cf. Progress and Poverty, book iv. 
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come scarce, and of rent to rise. Modern methods of transporta- 
tion, of drainage, and of irrigation have greatly increased the 
supply of available land, and of commercially profitable land. Dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, the transcontinental railroads of the 
United States made so much of our Western territory accessible that 
the value and rent of New England lands actually declined; and 
there are still many millions of acres throughout the country which 
can be made productive through drainage and irrigation. In the 
second place, every increase of what is called the “ intensive use ” 
of land gives employment to labor and capital, which otherwise 
would have to go upon new land. In America this practice is only 
in its infancy. With its inevitable growth, both in agriculture 
and mining, the demand for additional land will be checked, and 
the rise in land values and rents will fall behind the augmentation 
of capital and labor. Finally, the proportion of capital and labor 
that is absorbed in the manufacturing, finishing, and distributive 
operations of modern industry is constantly increasing. These 
processes call for very little land in comparison with that required 
for the extractive operations of agriculture and mining. An in- 
crease of one-fifth in the amount of capital and labor occupied in 
growing wheat or in taking out coal, implies a much greater demand 
for land than the same quantity employed in factories, stores, and 
railroads.* 

So much for the forces that counteract the tendency toward in- 
crease in land values and rent. As to their effects, it is certain 
that they have prevented the additions to the national product from 
going entirely to the owners of land. During the last century, the 
amounts received by the owners of capital and by the laborers have 
undergone a large increase. Whether these increases have been 
greater or less than the increase in the share of the landowners, is 
a question that, owing to the lack of statistics, cannot be answered 
even approximately. Between 1899 and 1900 “ the value added by 
manufacture to products,’ most of which went to the owners of 
capital and labor, increased 76.6 per cent; the expenditures for 
farm labor, 80.6 per cent; and the value of farm lands, 117.4 
per cent.j However, a part of this gain in the value of farm lands 
did not represent an actual return to the landowners in the form 
of rent; for it was purely speculative, and hence profitable only 
to those who sold their farms during this ten-year period. More- 
over, the growth in farm values was greater, in all probability much 


*Cf. Walker, Land and Its Rent, pp. 168-182; Boston, 1883. 
¢Taken from Advance Publications by the Census Bureau, 1911 and 1912. 
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greater, than in any preceding decade. If we turn from amounts 
of return to rates of return, we find that, during the last one hun- 
dred years, the rate of interest has fallen considerably, while the 
rates of rent and wages have notably risen. While the average rent 
per acre or per lot of all the land that was in use a century ago has 
probably advanced faster than average wages, the substantial rise 
of the latter is undeniable, and remains the most encouraging fact 
of the whole situation. : 

Let it not be forgotten, however, that the value and rent of 
all kinds of land are steadily and rapidly increasing everywhere. 
During the first decade of the present century this advance reached 
the astonishing figure of 108.7 per cent per acre on the farms of 
the United States. In all our larger cities the increase is likewise 
remarkable. Between 1904 and 1908 the value of the land in 
Greater New York rose a little more than twenty per cent.* Almost 
as great advances have taken place in many if not in the majority 
of the other important cities of America.j The same phenomenon 
is observable in all the principal European cities, though not gener- 
ally in the same degree as in this country.{ 

That this upward movement in the value of both rural and 
urban land will continue without serious interruption, seems to be as 
nearly certain as any economic proposition that has reference to 
the future. Although millions of arable lands are still unoccupied 
in the United States and Canada, they cannot, as a rule, become 
productive without a comparatively large initial outlay for drain- 
ing, irrigation, clearing, etc. Hence there is no likelihood that they 
can be brought under cultivation fast enough to halt or greatly re- 
tard the advancing values which follow upon the growth of popu- 
lation and the increased demand for agricultural products. In all 
probability the most of these lands will not come into use until the 
prices of farm products have risen above their present level. Ob- 
viously this supposes an increase in the value of all farm land, old _ 
and new. The adoption of better methods of farming will moderate 
the upward tendency of values, but is quite unlikely to bring it 
to a full stop. The same trend will prevail in the cities. Between 
1900 and 1910 urban population in America increased 34.8 per 
cent as against a gain of only twenty-one per cent in the total popu- 
lation. While there will be retardations and temporary interruptions 

*Howe, op. cit., p. 127. 
+Cf. Marsh, Taxation of Land Values in American Cities, pp. 21, 22; N. Y., rg11. 


tCf. Camille-Husymans, La flus-value immobiliére dans les communes belges; 
Gand, 1909. 
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in many places and through various influences, such as business de- 
pressions, inter-city rivalries, and the development of rapid transit, 
urban values and rents must on the whole continue to advance. 

The conditions described in the two preceding paragraphs are 
peculiar to recent times. Before the end of the eighteenth century 
they were comparatively insignificant. Hence they have not yet 
received the attention that they deserve, either from the general 
public or from students of economic and social problems. The 
practical side of the situation is that the average owner of a unit 
of land, an acre or a city lot, will receive an ever-increasing share 
of the national product in the form of rent. Even in America, this 
class constitutes only a minority of the population. In 1900 only 
46.5 per cent of the families owned any quantity of land.* The 
majority not only have no share in these gains, but must bear, in 
one way or another, the greater part of the burden of paying them. 
Moreover, this constantly advancing value of land is unique among 
the forms of productive property. Except where monopoly obtains, 
buildings and mechanical contrivances do not increase in value. 

The statements in the foregoing paragraphs are probably as 
definite as can safely be made concerning the increase of the land- 
owners’ share of the national income. About the size of this share, 
either as a proportion or as an absolute amount, we are compelled 
to be still less definite. We have no government statistics showing 
how much of the annual product goes to the landowners, or to any 
other of the four classes of productive agents. Even if we knew 
the value of all the land in the country, we could not tell the amount 
of rent, because much of the land is unused. But we have no such 
knowledge. The United States Census gives the value of acre 
property and of farm land, but not of city lots, except those occupied 
by factories.¢ Only a few of the states assess land separately from 
improvements. The attempts made on the basis of such incom- 
plete statistics by private individuals to estimate the total value of 
land in the United States are interesting, but are either too inde- 
terminate or too conjectural to afford guidance or inspire confidence. 
Dr. Howe declares that “ the pure land values of the country are at 
least $35,000,000,000, and undoubtedly amount to twice that sum.’’t 
This estimate covers a pretty wide range. According to Mr. John 
Moody, who is perhaps the highest authority in America on subjects 


*Abstract of the Twelfth Census, p. 28. 
tCf. volume on Wealth, Debt, and Taxation, pp. 11-13. 
tOpP. cit., p. 307. 
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of this nature, the total wealth of the nation in 1907 was $120,000,- 
000,000, one-half of which he called “ created wealth,” and the 
other half “ spontaneous or uncreated wealth.”* From the context, 
however, we see that the “ uncreated wealth” is not composed of 
land values alone, but includes the franchise and monopoly values 
of railroads and urban public utility corporations. These form a 
large part of the $60,000,000,000, but, as we have seen above, they 
are only in a slight degree attributable to land as their specific and 
efficient cause. 

While it is impossible to say how much rent is obtained by the 
entire landowning class, one or two significant statements can be 
made concerning the gains of sections and individuals. In the first 
place, the great majority of landowners have not received, nor are 
they likely to receive, from their holdings amounts of rent suf- 
ficiently great to be called unreasonably large individual shares of 
the national product. Their gross returns from land have not ex- 
ceeded the equivalent of fair interest on their actual investment, 
and fair wages for their labor. Only a small minority of land- 
owners have been enabled through their land holdings to rise above 
the level of moderate living. These statements are true of both 
agricultural and urban proprietors. 

In the second place, however, a considerable number of indi- 
viduals have amassed great wealth out of land. It is a well-known 
fact that land was the principal source of the great fortunes of 
mediaeval and post-mediaeval times, down to the end of the eight- 
eenth century. “ The historical foundation of capitalism is rent.” 
Capitalism had its beginnings in the rent of agricultural lands, of 
city sites, and of mines. A conspicuous example is seen in the rise 
of the great Fugger family of the sixteenth century, whose wealth 
was mostly derived from the ownership and exploitation of rich 
mineral lands.t In the United States very few great fortunes have 
been obtained from agricultural land, but the same is not true of 
mineral lands, timber lands, or city sites. “The growth of cities 
has, through real estate speculation and incremental income, made 
many of our millionaires.”§ ‘ As with the unearned income of city 
land, our mineral resources have been conspicuously prolific pro- 
ducers of millionaires.”|| The most striking example of great 


*The Arena, May, 1907, p. 479. 

tHobson, The Evolution of Modern Capitalism, p. 4; London, 1907. 
Cf. Harper’s Magazine, Jan., 1910. 

§Watkins, The Growth of Large Fortunes, p. 75; N. Y., 1907. 

Idem, p. 93. 
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wealth acquired from land is, of course, the fortune of the Astor 
family. While the gains derived from his trading ventures formed 
the beginnings of the wealth of the original Astor, John Jacob, 
these were “a comparatively insignificant portion of the great 
fortune which he transmitted to his descendants.”* At his death 
in 1848, John Jacob Astor’s real estate holdings in New York City 
were valued at eighteen or twenty million dollars. To-day the Astor 
estate in that city is worth between four hundred and fifty and five 
hundred million dollars, and in fifteen or twenty years will not im- 
probably have increased in value to one billion dollars.¢ According 
to an investigation made in 1892 by the New York Tribune, 26.4 
per cent of the millionaire fortunes in the United States at that time 
were traceable to landownership, while 41.5 per cent were derived 
from competitive industries which were largely aided by land pos- 
sessions.t The proportion of such fortunes that is due, directly or 
indirectly, in whole or in part, to land has undoubtedly increased 
greatly since 1892. 

As to the actual conditions of ownership in great land hold- 
ings, there is no adequate compilation of statistics. Following are a 
few conspicuous instances: The holdings of the United States 
Steel Corporation in iron ore, timber, coal, and coke are valued by 
the Commissioner of Corporations at nearly two hundred and fifty 
million dollars, and by the Steel Corporation itself at more than 
eight hundred million dollars. Three corporations own nearly 
eleven per cent, and one hundred and ninety-five individuals or cor- 
porations own forty-eight per cent of all the non-government timber 
in the United States.|| The United States Census of 1910 shows 
that the number of farms containing five hundred acres or over 
was about 175,000, and comprised ten per cent of the total farm 
acreage. One hundred and fifty persons and corporations are said 
to own two hundred and twenty million acres of various kinds of 
land. None of these holders has less than 10,000 acres, and two 
of the syndicates possess fifty millions each.f 

The third evil of the present system that we shall consider is 
the exclusion of a large part of the population from access to the 

*Youngman, The Economic Causes of Great Fortunes, p. 45; N. Y., 1909. 

tHowe, op. cit., pp. 125, 126. 

tCf. Commons, The Distribution of Wealth, pp. 252-257; N. Y., 1893. 

$See Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on the Steel Industry, part i., 
a * VTaken from the Report of the Commissioner of Corporations to President Taft, 


Feb. 13, 1911. 
{Taken from articles in The Single Tax Review, vol. ix., nos. 5 and 6. 
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land. By “ access to the land ” is meant not only ownership, but use 
on reasonable terms. Between 1880 and 1910, the per cent of farm 
occupiers who were also farm owners fell from 74.5 to 62, while 
the per cent of tenants increased from 25.5 to 37.1.* In 1900 only 
36.3 per cent of urban families owned their homes, and 12.9 per 
cent of these homes were mortgaged. The combined figures for 
city and country were: Houses owned by occupiers, whether free 
or mortgaged, 46.5 per cent, of which about one-third were en- 
cumbered ; families living in hired houses, 53.5 per cent. In that 
year, therefore, more than one-half the families of the country did 
not own the land on which they lived. 

One of the most common charges against the present system of 
land tenure is that it keeps a large proportion of the natural boun- 
ties out of use. This happens in three principal ways: Owners of 
large estates refuse to break up their holdings by sale; many pro- 
prietors are unwilling to let the use of their land on reasonable 
terms; and a great deal of land is held at speculative prices instead 
of at economic prices. So far as America is concerned, the first of 
these contentions does not seem to represent a condition that is at 
all general. While there are many holders of large amounts of 
timber and mineral lands who are in no hurry to sell portions of 
their holdings, their probable purpose is rather to wait for higher 
prices than merely to continue as large landowners. As a rule, the 
great landholders of America are without those motives of senti- 
ment; tradition, and social ascendancy which are so powerful in 
maintaining intact the immense estates of Great Britain. On the 
contrary, one of the common facts of to-day is the persistent effort 
carried on by railroads and other holders of large tracts to dispose 
of their lands to settlers. While the selling price is frequently 
higher than is warranted by the present productiveness of the land, 
it is as low as that which is demanded by the owners of smaller 
tracts. The general fact seems to be that the large holders of 
arable and grazing land do not put exceptional obstacles in the way 
of its purchase in small quantities. 

The assertions that unused land cannot be rented on reason- 
able terms is in the main unfounded so far as it refers to land which 
is desired for agriculture. All the evidence tends to show that any- 
one who wishes to cultivate a portion of such land can realize his 
desire if he is willing to pay rent in proportion to the productiveness 


*Abstract of the Twelfth Census, p. 218, and Advance Publications of the Census 
Bureau for the Thirteenth Census. 
tAbstract, p. 28. 
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of the land. After all, the landowners are neither fools nor fanatics. 
While awaiting a higher price than is now obtainable for their 
land, they would much prefer some revenue from it to none at all. 
Apparently the main reason why so much arable land is out of cul- 
tivation, lies in the fact that the land is either not sufficiently 
fertile, or requires too large an initial outlay in the form of irriga- 
tion, clearing, or draining. In both cases, it is the relative poverty 
of the land, not the stupidity or greed of the owners, that keeps 
the land out of use. As to mineral and timber lands, there is some 
reason to believe that the expectation of a rise in the price, or the 
desire to limit the supply of the product, sometimes impels the 
owners to withhold them from use at fair rentals. Some such con- 
dition is said to obtain in connection with the coal deposits in some 
of our Western states. Finally, the contention that we are now 
considering is generally true with regard to urban land. The 
system of leasing land to persons who wish to erect buildings 
thereon does not prevail on residence sites, nor, indeed, on business 
sites, except in the case of those suitable for unusually large 
structures. Outside of such pieces of ground, the general rule is 
that a man cannot get the use of city land unless he acquires it by 
purchase. We are speaking, of course, of conditions in the United 
States. 

Cannot the land be bought at a reasonable price? This brings 
us to the third and most serious of the complaints concerning hin- 
dered access to land. The complaint in brief is this: Owing to the 
predominant fact that in most cities the value of land is rising 
(although the movement is subject to interruptions and set backs), 
the price at which it is held and purchasable is not an economic but 
a speculative price. That is to say, it is higher than the capitalized 
value of the present revenue or rent. For example, a lot which re- 
turns six per cent net on a capital of one thousand dollars (assuming 
six per cent to be the prevailing rate of interest on investments) 
cannot be bought for one thousand dollars. The purchaser is will- 
ing to pay more because he hopes to sell it for a still higher price 
within a reasonable time. His valuation of it is determined not 
merely by its actual income-producing power, but by its anticipated 
revenue-value and selling-value. (“In a growing city, an advan- 
tageous site will command a price more than in proportion to its 
present rent, because it is expected that the rent will increase still 
further as the years go on.”)* The buyer will pay more for such 


*Taussig, Principles of Economics, ii., 98; N. Y., 1911. 
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land than for a house which yields the same net return; for he 
knows that the latter will not, but hopes that the former will, bring 
a higher price in the future. Wherever this discounting of the 
future obtains, the price of land is unreasonably high, access to 
vacant land is unreasonably difficult, and the inevitable result is 
congestion of population. 

Now, this condition undoubtedly exists the greater part of the 
time in the great majority of our larger cities, in many of our 
smaller cities, and possibly with regard to a considerable part of 
our unused arable land. Men will not sell vacant land at a price 
which will enable the buyer to obtain immediately a reasonable re- 
turn on his investment. They demand in addition a part of the 
anticipated increase in value. As already intimated, this evil is 
incomparably greater and more widespread in the cities in the rural 
regions; for the owners of unused and uneconomically used arable 
land are much more anxious to sell their holdings than the average 
urban proprietor of a vacant lot. Hence reasonable access to such 
lands by purchase is impeded in a much smaller degree. While no 
general or precise estimate can be given of the amount by which the 
speculative value exceeds the present rent-producing value of land 
in cities, twenty-five per cent would not improbably be a moderate 
statement. Even when a reaction occurs after a period of exces- 
sive “land-booming,” or in connection with a general industrial 
depression, the lower prices do not bring the manless land any 
nearer to the landless men. Only the few who possess ready money 
or excellent credit can take advantage of such a situation. On the 
whole, the evil that we are now considering is probably greater 
than any other connected with the private ownership of land. It 
is comparatively new simply because general and rapid urban 
growth is of comparatively recent origin. 

All the tendencies and forces that have been described in the 
present article under the heads of Monopoly, Taking too Large a . 
Share of the Product, and Hindering Access to Land, are in some 
degree real evils and abuses of the present system. Most of them 
do not seem to be sufficiently understood or appreciated by the active 
defenders of private ownership. To recognize these evils, and to 
seek suitable remedies for them, would seem to be at once expedient 
and right. In a subsequent article, we shall consider the remedies 
that seem to be just and effective. 





THE FOSTER-CHILD. 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


—>—O7i | was a long, long time ago since Jimmie Brady had 

yi been carried out of the Union, snugly wrapped in 

Jane Brady’s shawl, to be made a nurse-child of. 

It was so long ago, and Jimmie had been so young 

when it happened, that he had only the remotest 

memory of the stars in the purple sky, as he lay among the hay 

in the little cart while Jane drove the old pony up the Glen. But 

he did remember the change which had come upon his little life 

in the transplantation, from the walled-in workhouse and the 

nursery wards, with their high walls and barred windows and hardly 

a peep of sky, to the Glen and the mountain cottage, and the strange 

special love which was suddenly lavished upon him, who had been 
hitherto only as a cog, a very small cog, in a machine. 

He knew—perhaps it was not memory but something he had 
learned from Jane Brady, his nurse—that he had not known how to 
play nor how to kiss, nor how to receive kisses. He was ignorant of 
the very commonest things. He did not know a horse nor a cow 
when he saw them; he roared lustily when Shep, the house-dog, 
came to inspect him in a quite friendly manner. He had never 
seen a daisy—and he was quite sure he remembered his amazement 
at his first sight of a rose, one of the pink, monthly roses which 
grew in great profusion all over the Bradys’ cottage. 

There was an old brother and two sisters of the Bradys, and 
they had never married. John and Sally and Jane, they would 
never marry now: and strangely enough in Ireland, of the long 
families, they had neither kith nor kin. They had a little mountain- 
farm of about twenty acres, with the cottage and a_horse and cart, 
a couple of cows, a few calves and pigs, altogether a nice little 
property. 

It was Jane who had applied for the nurse-child. Jane was, as 
John put it, a fool about children. She ought to have been married 
and the mother of a household; but she had set her heart on 
a showy scoundrel, who had gone away to America and forgotten 
her. 

Now she took the workhouse child to her heart with a starved 
avidity. John and Sally had been rather against it in the beginning. 
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They were too proud to stomach the idea of a workhouse child on 
their hearth; but when Jimmie came in with his head of shining, 
curly hair, his blue eyes, his soft, somewhat wandering, smile, his 
gentle manner, they capitulated to him after a very short resistance. 

He grew up a very simple boy. He kept his innocence and 
simplicity beyond the allotted age, because he never associated, or 
desired to associate, with other boys. His mammie, as he called 
Jane, his uncle and aunt, were enough for him; with the calves and 
the pigs and the fowls; with Bob the old horse and Shep, now 
grown quite ancient ; and the fields and the hills, the kind winds, the 
warm sun, the sweet rain. 

If it were not for an occasional visit from Miss Keenan, the 
lady guardian through whom Jane had procured her nursling, they 
might have forgotten that Jimmie did not belong to them. Her 
characteristics were entirely masculine, but the masculine exterior 
covered a kind, womanly heart. 

Miss Keenan was especially interested in Jimmie and his 
foster-parents. She used to give glowing accounts of Jimmie’s 
well-being to the other members of the Ladies’ Committee. “ The 
old woman has reared the child in her bosom,” she would say, with 
a touch of poetry; and she looked forward with confidence to 
Jimmie’s adoption by the Bradys. . 

Jimmie knew many things which are not to be learnt at school: 
intimate secret things of the fields and the streams, of the birds 
and the trees, the animals and the flowers; but he was very slow 
at the “ ould a-bay-say,” and the higher walks of learning which 
he entered upon when he had conquered the alphabet. 

The old schoolmaster understood. He was a bit of a poet, and 
he could read the passion in the boy’s wistful glances as they 
wandered from the heated schoolroom out to the shining country 
beyond. He was patient with Jimmie. He even devised messages 
which would give Jimmie an escape from school for a while. He 
bore with the boy’s slowness, his difficulty in learning. It was 
a bad thing for Jimmie when, somewhere in his thirteenth year, 
the old schoolmaster got “an impression” in the chest from a 
drenching received in a Winter storm, and died of it after a few 
days’ illness. | 

The new master was young and he was choleric. He was very 
keen about his school, and impatient of slackness on the part of 
the scholars. Jimmie by this time was in the Fifth Class. He had 
really attained by very slow degress a measure of learning, of which 
he and the old people were inordinately proud. But he was slow. 
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He had a mild placidity like that of the cattle. Ask Jimmie a 
question from a school book, which he was quite competent to 
answer, and he would look at you with a wandering gaze. He 
would have to recall his spirit with a great effort from the moun- 
tains and the fields, where it was wandering, before he could answer. 

Mr. White, the old schoolmaster, had recognized this, and 
given Jimmie his time. Mr. O’Laughlin, the new master, would 
watch Jimmie with a lowering eye while the boy tried to recall 
his straying thoughts. He had a sharp tongue, with a sting at the 
end of it. He began to make a butt of Jimmie. At first Jimmie 
did not understand. Satire was a weapon beyond him. When he 
realized that the master meant to be hurtful, when the other 
boys laughed and copied the schoolmaster out of school hours, he 
began to understand. The blood would come to his cheek by and 
by on slight provocation. It became a base pleasure to the master 
presently to bring that hurt and uncomprehending flush. Let 
him be excused! He was not a bad-hearted man, but his nerves 
were often strained to breaking point after a day of the school. 
He was a brisk, eager, energetic person. Jimmie’s slow eyes— 
they were beautiful eyes by the way—turned on him in that un- 
comprehending manner made him want to strike the boy. 

The day came when he struck Jimmie: not only struck him, 
but beat him about the head and face with his clenched fists in an 
uncontrollable fit of rage. He was sorry iimmediately his fury 
was exhausted: but he was not the man to show it. Jimmy ran 
home with a bleeding mouth and a blackened and swollen face. 
Old John got up froni his chimney corner, and, with the old fire in 
his eye, vowed vengeance against the schoolmaster. The two old 
women wept, while Jane bathed her nursling’s face and applied 
washes of herbs known only to the country dwellers. It was a 
week before Jimmie could see out of one eye, and all the Glen 
and the hillside were talking about the schoolmaster’s attack on 
the boy. 

Something might have been done if old John had not suddenly 
developed influenza, for he had vowed to carry his case against 
the schoolmaster before the guardians; but he rose up from his 
short and sharp attack a very weary old man, with no fight left 
in him at all, and his nerves shaken to that degree that he could 
not bear a rough or loud voice. 

Miss Keenan was in the throes of a more deadly malady; and 
a lady whose strongest point was the necessity of discipline visited 
in her place. She rated Jane soundly because she had spoiled the 
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boy. She dismissed as unworthy of belief the allegations against 
the schoolmaster. She treated Jimmie as a wilfully disobedient 
and intractable boy, likely if he was not sternly repressed to do 
serious mischief by his example; it was a case Miss Synnott thought 
for corporal punishment and plenty of it. “ Always remember, my 
good woman,” she said to Jane, “that too much tenderness is at 
least as bad a thing as a mistaken cruelty.” 

Jane bore with her—with the incredibly humble and helpless 
patience of her class. Whatever she thought, whatever she felt, 
there was no indication in her little, meek, brown face, and the 
silence with which she received Miss Synnott’s rebukes. She might 
have demolished the lady’s self-satisfaction if her little closely- 
locked lips had let through their barrier the flood of speech behind. 

Jane had her reasons for keeping silence. In four months 
time Jimmie would be fourteen. He-would be beyond the age for 
compulsory school attendance. If all was well, if no complaint had 
gone to the guardians, if Miss Keenan was back—she had just 
begun to creep back to life slowly and painfully—they could apply 
to the board for permission to adopt Jimmie. He would be theirs; 
no terrible and capricious monster of a board, that might at any 
moment snatch the child from them, to be found any longer, but 
their own—to take up the work on the little farm which he delighted 
in; to comfort them in their old age; to succeed them when they 
should be gone. 

Jane dissembled. She was not as meek as she looked, and she 
stored up a good many things that she might relieve herself of 
next year, when the boy was unchangeably hers. She listened to 
Miss Synnott patiently, and made promises for the boy’s amend- 
ment, which were received with an air coldly discouraging. She 
paid a visit in her simplicity to Mr. O’Laughlin, with an intention 
of propitiating him, offering him gifts, which were too nakedly a 
bribe to serve their purpose. She coaxed and persuaded Jimmie 
to return to school, and having achieved so much, Jimmie, in blind 
terror of the schoolmaster, let slip whatever of learning he pos- 
sessed, and was degraded ‘not only to the Fourth Class, but to wear 
a dunce’s cap for the remainder of the sitting. 

That dunce’s cap was the last straw. Jimmie’s endurance was 
at anend. Doubtless the man who inflicted the punishment had no 
idea of how it seared a young and sensitive soul. A workhouse brat! 
Was it likely a workhouse brat could find unendurable the dunce’s 
cap and degradation to a lower class? Jimmie seemed to suffer 
stoically a punishment at which most of the elder boys would have 
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mocked. As a matter of fact he endured tortures wearing the 
ridiculous pointed cap, which Mr. O’ Laughlin had hastily concocted 
out of a brown paper, grocer’s bag. To be set up there for the little 
world of school to mock at was worse to Jimmie than the degrada- 
tion to the Fourth Class, although that would be bad enough, pres- 
ently, when he came to think on it: he had ascended by such painful 
degrees. 

He arrived home with the fixed determination to go to school 
no more; and this time no one could move him. Father Meredith, 
brought into the matter for the first time, came on hearing of 
Jimmy’s contumacy; but the culprit was out of the house at the 
first wind of his coming and up on the mountain side. Jane, in 
bitter grief and trouble, did not present the most favorable side 
of the question. Father Meredith, a young priest newly come to 
the Glen, which was his first mission, knew nothing of Jane and 
her nursling. A mass of incoherent and rambling accusations 
against everybody in general and nobody in particular; so Jane’s 
story seemed to Father Meredith. Father O’Connell, who had 
lived in the Glen forty years, would have known more about it. 
The young priest, new from the seminary, left the Bradys’ cottage 
with the opinion that Jane, a wrong-headed and doting old woman, 
was in danger of spoiling the boy beyond redemption. Discipline 
must be upheld. Jimmie must submit to lawful authority. All 
the priest had seen of Mr. O’Laughlin had impressed him favorably. 
He could sympathize with the difficulties of his position, and was 
quite determined to uphold him. 

However, to get Jimmie to go back to school was no easy 
matter. Seeing that the boy was off like a hare up the mountains 
the minute anyone in authority came in sight, that he seemed to 
sleep like the fox with one eye open and could not be surprised, 
it was easier said than done that he must submit himself to au- 
thority and return to school. Jane was not now perhaps the best 
adviser for him. She secreted the boy when John would have per- 
suaded him to go back. For three months Jimmie set the authori- 
ties at defiance, living a hand-to-mouth existence, half the time in 
hiding in the mountains or the fields. 

It was quite true that his example was a bad one for the 
other children. He was somewhat of a hero to the elder boys. 
‘A’ certain insubordination showed itself in their manner to the 
master. They did things they would not have thought to do before 
Jimmie Brady had awakened in their hearts the desire for an 
outlaw’s life. 
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For three months Jimmie had set the authorities at defiance, 
and nothing had happened. The episode of the night-capping had 
occurred somewhere early in December. It had come to March. 
Nothing had happened. At the Bradys’ cottage they began to feel 
that nothing would happen. Jimmie ceased to fly to the mountains 
at the first glimpse of a figure which was not that of one of the 
neighbors. He began to show himself more freely. He even ven- 
tured to take Bob to the forge to be shod one day, paying for the 
shoe proudly with a shilling which had been given to him by a lady 
to whom he had rendered some little service on one of his mountain 
wanderings. 

To be sure Mr. O’Laughlin as an active enetny—and Jimmy 
had the most painful fear of Mr. O’Laughlin—was out of the battle 
in these days. He was in fact watching the last expiring flicker 
of life in his one son, a delicate tuberculous lad of about Jimmie’s 
age. Heaven knows what aberrations of temper were not to 
be accounted for in him by the torture of his apprehensions for 
the boy. Now doubts and fears were at an end. There was no 
longer the cheating hope followed by black despair. The boy was 
dying slowly in these days of Jimmie’s contumacy. The school- 
master was quite beyond caring anything about it, or about the 
growing insubordination in the school. School was conducted in 
those days without any discipline whatsoever. The schoolmaster 
went through his work like an automaton: only the filmed suffering 
of his eyes might rouse even school boys to compassion. 

He did not hear what everyone was talking about: that Jimmie 
Brady’s glorious days were over. The blow had fallen with a sud- 
denness: and it was a more crushing blow than anyone would have 
expected. The fiat of the board had gone forth. The boy was 
to be taken from the Bradys and re-assumed into the guardianship 
of the board. An application was to be made to commit him to a 
Reformatory School. 

It was Jane Brady herself who brought the news to Father 
Meredith. He was a refined, scholarly young man, better suited 
for a Benedictine cloister than the care of a wild mountain parish. 
He looked up from the book he was reading as Jane was shown in 
by his housekeeper. 'A bitter north wind, gathering force every 
minute, rattled the windows and sang through the keyholes, and 
made the rather delicate young priest appreciate his own fireside. 

He stared at the disordered, dishevelled appearance old Jane 
presented. She had struck him as a singularly decent-looking and 
tidy old woman, and he had wondered at her abetting the boy 
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in his evil doing. Now the snow was on her white hair. She 
had come out without a bonnet, and had run fast,and she was breath- 
less. For a few minutes, while he tried to compose her, her words 
only came in sobs. Her apron was awry, and she had an air 
of being blown about and beaten by the wind. He hardly thought 
of these things for the bleached pallor of her face. 

“Did ye hear?” she asked, “did ye hear that they’re goin’ 
to take the boy from us; him that I nursed in my bosom; that was 
the delight of our eyes; that was to take care of us in our old 
age? They’re comin’ for him to-morrow. I'll never see him 
again. Don’t I know it? Didn’t Biddy Neal have the foster-child 
took from her; an’ didn’t she lie on the road in her agony whin 
the Union van rowled away wid him, an’ didn’t she die widin the 
year, the poor woman, an’ she callin’ out on her dyin’ bed for the 
little boy they’d robbed her of? Och, God help the poor! ’tis 
them that is helpless and trampled on! Sure there’s no pity in earth 
or heaven!” 

Father Meredith was horrified. His beautiful little edition 
of a classic fell from his hands. He had never imagined that 
Jimmie’s contumacy was going to have such results. He stammered 
before the little distracted old woman who, he felt, had arraigned 
him. 

“Oh,” he said, “it won’t go so far as that. The boy must 
be brought to see some sense, and the whole matter will blow over. 
I’m afraid Mr. O’Laughlin was unduly harsh with him. Poor man, 
he was hardly accountable for what he said or did. His boy is very 
bad to-night. I doubt that he’ll see the morning.” 

“Do you know what they'll do with Jimmie?” Jane Brady 
asked, sternly waving away the question of another’s grief. “They'll 
put him in the Reformatory School. Maybe ye know what that’s 
like and maybe ye don’t. Three months ’Il destroy him: there 
won't be a disgraceful wickedness he won’t know, him that’s as 
innocent as wan o’ them young lambs, the crathurs, shelterin’ 
by the side o’ their mothers from the cruel blast. Oh, I’m not 
sayin’ that ye’re not kind, that ye won’t help us, if you can. But 
the board doesn’t move in a day. The van ’ill come for him to- 
morrow, an’ if it takes him I’d rather he’d lie where Willie O’Laugh- 
lin “ill be lyin’ to-morrow. I’d rather he’d be dead in his innocence. 
It'll be murder done on the white soul of him. He’ll never be my 
Jimmie any more, in this world or the next.” 

Father Meredith was at his wit’s end. It was quite true 
that the board was not to be moved in a day. It had moved, and 
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it could not undo its work for, at the very least, a week. Probably 
there would be arguments, discussions. The thing might drag it- 
self out over several weeks. He remembered the Reformatory 
School; the boys sitting on the benches in the workshops, furtive- 
eyed, charged to the lips in many cases with the evil knowledge 
of the slums. Poor Jimmie! A soul might be murdered in less 
than a week. Absolute innocence is more easy to corrupt than 
innocence tempered by experience. A week, even less, of such 
company might mean, as the old woman had said, the murder of 
Jimmie’s soul. He was their shepherd: the one answerable for 
the lambs! 

Wild thoughts came to his mind of kidnapping Jimmie, of 
aiding and abetting his escape from that stony-hearted stepmother, 
the State. He was humble before the little old woman’s accusing 
eyes. He did not excuse himself. He could be very rigid with 
himself; and now perhaps he was a sterner judge of his own ac- 
tions than Jane Brady herself. 

“Tam coming with you,” he said, huddling into his overcoat. 
It was a thin one, too thin for the season and for the attenuated 
form it covered. Father Meredith was a born ascetic. He needed 
little for himself, and he would not allow kindness to supplement 
his scanty allowance. As he took his stick and put on his soft 
hat under the light of the hall-lantern, his over-bright color, the 
stooped shoulders, and huddled air appealed to the old woman’s 
motherly heart. 

“ Sure, God help your reverence, don’t come out to-night!” 
she said. “‘ The wind is bitter cowld that does be sweepin’ down on 
us from the mountains. There'll be snow before the mornin’.” 

“Tt is all right, thank you, Jane,” Father Meredith said 
gently. “I’m really very hardy. Whew! The wind ts strong!” 
He had a battle with the wind before he could get out of the 
house. The sudden rush of it blew out the little hall-lamp and 
slammed all the doors in the house. 

They stepped out side by side, not talking. The force of 
the wind was against conversation. They had as much as they 
could do to walk against it. The night was wild overhead. Now 
and again a dreary sough of wind came down from the mountains 
and clapped about their ears. There were flakes of dry snow in 
the wind. Overhead the moon sailed in a hurly-burly of cloud. 

When at last they arrived at the little farmhouse at the end 
of the long boreen, John Brady opened the door, the pale frightened 
face of old Mary peeping over his shoulder. “God bless us all, 
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what a night,” he said. “So ye’ve brought him home, Jane! 
Mary an’ me was distracted wid you out an’ the boy. He follied 
ye maybe. Ye weren’t gone ten minits when he gave us the 
slip. Why, ’tis the priest. Where is the misfortunate boy strayed 
to, at al? An’ him desperate. Och, glory be to God, he couldn’t 
have took to the mountains on such a night! ” 

“He said he’d never be took alive,” whimpered Mary in the 
background. 

There was nothing to be done till morning, and meanwhile 
the priest did what he could to comfort the afflicted family. To 
be sure there was always the chance that Jimmie might come back, 
or might be in hiding somewhere nearer home than the mountains. 
He left them at last on their knees, saying the Rosary, and started 
out on the walk home, refusing to be driven. He was too wet 
to face the drive in the open cart in bitter weather. It would be 
better for him to walk, so as to keep warm on the way. 

He faced steadily down the valley; his head bent before the 
wind and the snow; his hands deep in his overcoat pockets. He 
was really very cold. His teeth chattered in his head as he went. 
He said to himself that he must get into bed and have hot bricks 
rolled in flannel—the hot-water bottle proper was unknown in the 
Glen—to his feet to get the frozen feeling out of them. He would 
drink a cup of hot tea, and pile all the available blankets on his 
bed. He did not want to be laid up with a chill. 

A bright light flashing in his eyes made him aware that he 
was near a cottage. He looked about him. He had not realized 
that he was so close to the schoolmaster’s cottage. 

He turned in at the little garden gate. The trim flower beds 
he had often admired, were blotted out by the falling snow. He 
fumbled for his handkerchief to wipe his glasses, and did it insuf- 
ficiently. The window was a blur of light when he had put on the 
glasses again. 

He knocked at the door and no one came. The schoolmaster 
was a widower. He had one old servant, rather deaf. Father 
Meredith supposed she must be out of hearing. Because of the 
sick boy he did not like to knock too loudly. But his second sum- 
mons brought someone—O’Laughlin himself. 

“Ts it you, Father?” he asked, in a queer monotonous voice. 
“ Old Bridget went to look for you a long time ago. I don’t know 
why she went for you. There’s nothing you can do. Willie died 
at five o’clock.” 

“ My poor fellow!” 
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“T’ve nothing left now,” said the man, closing the door upon 
the night, and opening the door of the little room beyond. 

There, on a small bed, lay the dead boy. Someone had al- 
ready performed for him the last offices. He lay in clean linen, 
his hands crossed on his breast, his golden hair smoothed, his 
eyes closed, in the strange majesty of death. 

“ He was a beautiful boy,” said the man, in a dull voice. ‘“ He 
took after his mother. I used to wonder why she ever looked 
at a rough fellow like me.” 

Forgetting his wet garments, his fatigue, the priest sat down 
in the room where the fire had gone low. He set himself to the 
task of consolation, but he discovered after a while that what he 
said was not reaching the bereft man. He sighed to himself over 
his own helplessness, and he began to be acutely aware of his 
soaked garments. The most intense fatigue began to master him. 
He wondered if he should be able to get to his own house, nearly 
two miles further on. By accident he struck the right note for the 
distraction of the father’s grief. 

“Tf you could make up the fire and lend me a few things 
while my own are drying, I should be very grateful,” he said. 
“T’ve been up to the Bradys, and I’m soaked through and dead- 
tired. I had pneumonia two years ago.” 

“To be sure,” said the man, coming out of his stupor. “‘ The 
Bradys, did you say? I'll have a fire and a cup of something hot 
in a minute or two. Come and change now. By the greatest of 
good luck I’ve a suit I never put on my back.” 

He led the priest into the little bedroom beyond, and found 
him the necessary clothes. When Father Meredith returned to the 
outer room he found that the fire had begun to burn briskly. The 
schoolmaster on his knees before it was watching a kettle, which 
was already singing. 

“You were talking of the Bradys,” he said after a silence. 
“ A queer thing happened in the night. Willie was dozing and wak- 
ing, dozing and waking. He'd start if there was the slightest 
sound inside or outside the house, and his hand in my hand was 
as wet as water. ‘Father,’ he said, ‘I had a dream.’ ‘And what 
was your dream, Willie?’ I asked. ‘I dreamed, father,’ he said, 
‘that Jimmie Brady was in the cave at the North Chimney, and 
that the snow was beating in at the door. I could see him where 
he lay asleep, and the snow wasn’t whiter than his face.’ ” 

Father Meredith, beginning to nod in the big armchair with 
the broken springs, roused himself. 
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“ Willie said that, did he?” he asked in a tone of subdued 
excitement. “ Supposing it was true! Jimmie Brady’s run away. 
They were sending for him from the Union to-morrow, going to 
shut him up in the Reformatory School, the boy that was always 
as free as a blackbird. We were wrong, you and I. We might 
have been more patient. He’s gone. He and your Willie used 
to climb up there together in the Summer.” 

“T know. Willie showed me the spot. Don’t blame yourself, 
Father Meredith. It was my fault. I couldn’t bear to see him 
strong and Willie dying. I hated all the strong children, God 
forgive me: and this poor lad opposed me. I ought to have re- 
membered that he was good to Willie last Summer, when they 
went up the Chimney together. The little cave was full of dead 
leaves. The snow would be blown in at the mouth of it with this 
wind.” : 

“He might be safe enough in the cave if Willie’s dream 
was true,” said the priest. 

“Tf Willie’s dream was true,” assented the father, “ Jimmie’s 
face was whiter than the snow and he asleep. If he was to die 
it would be at my door.” 

“We must have search-parties out as soon as it’s daylight,” 
Father Meredith said; and remembered that he had not eaten 
for hours and was faint, despite the hot tea which the schoolmaster 
had provided. 

“ T think I’ll be going,” he said, getting up. 

“You won't be going out of it to-night,” returned the school- 
master, with a rough kindness. “I'll get you a bit to eat: and 
then I’ll step down and let your housekeeper know. You can say 
your Office by Willie when you’ve eaten a bit. I'll be back as soon 
as I can.” 

Father Meredith dozed in his chair. The schoolmaster had 
heaped on fuel before he went, but the fire was all but out, and 
the room turning chilly, when the priest woke with a start. He 
recognized that he must have slept for some hours, even before 
he looked at his watch, and fourd that it was eleven o'clock. 
Eleven o’clock; and there was no sign of the schoolmaster. The 
storm was raging about the house. Snow was falling thickly. 
When he pressed his face to the pane, he could make out nothing 
for the snow. It was the prelude to a blizzard which the people 
still talk of in the Glen. 

Perhaps no man who cared for his life would have tried to 
climb the Chimney on such a night. Andrew O’Laughlin, having 
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come to the end of his joys, did not care; but, nevertheless, going 
forth, he had made his preparations as collectedly as though life 
were still dear to him. He had taken his lantern, with an addi- 
tional candle in case he should need it, and a box of matches. He 
had put in his overcoat pocket a flask of whiskey. He had put 
on his hobnailed boots, which would give him purchase in the snow 
or on a precipitous slope. When he had made all his preparations 
he went quietly so that he should not waken the priest, who was 
nodding in his chair before the fire. He had a curious idea, as he 
strode through the night, that it was not Jimmie Brady, the boy 
who had fretted and worried him, that he must go out to seek and 
save, but Willie, his own boy, whom he had left quiet and cold in 
the lit room. Willie and Jimmie Brady—it was not Willie—it 
was the strange boy he had hated: no, it was Willie. The con- 
fusion of his thoughts helped him as he struggled up the mountain 
side in the wind and the snow, unconscious of the dangers and dis- 
comforts of the way. 

The Chimney is a steep precipitous wall of rock, rising above 
a mountain tarn, beautiful in Summer, but most desolate in wild 
weather. There is no ascending the Chimney from the water-side, 
but it is easy enough, although a stiff climb, from the land side. 
From the top it is possible, if you have a good head and plenty 
of courage, to climb some little way down the face of the Chimney. 
There is a cave which some people have cared to visit, because a 
certain famous outlaw found refuge there in the Rebellion of ’98. 
But it would be a passionate pilgrim indeed who would attempt 
it on such a night as Andrew O’Laughlin accomplished it, in the 
teeth of the famous blizzard. 

No man perhaps could have achieved it in cold blood. But 
to a man half-crazed with grief, possessed of only one idea, and 
that that the child of his love needed pity and help, was beyond 
there in the cave in the face of the Chimney, perishing of cold and. 
hunger, it was possible. Andrew O’Laughlin could never tell 
afterwards how he accomplished the descent, but he did it. He 
stood upright in the cave, holding above him the lantern which he 
had pushed before him as he wriggled along the narrow paths, and 
saw in the further corner, with the snow creeping up to the bed of 
dead leaves, the form of a sleeping boy. 

At the same moment something came wriggling towards him— 
a dog. Shep, the Bradys’ dog, the son of the old Shep, had found 
the lost boy first. He had slept across the body, keeping it warm. 
It was no dead child, but a living one, that looked at Andrew 
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O’Laughlin out of the heap of dead leaves, looked at him with a 
blind terror that smote the man to the heart, as though his own 
dead child had looked at him like that. 

“ Whisht, Jimmie,” he said, “ don’t look at me like that. "Twas 
Willie sent me to you. Poor Willie’s dead. I’ve come to save you. 
You won’t go back to the Union, child, not if I was to hide you 
from them myself. I think Willie meant us to be friends.” 

As a matter of fact the Union messengers did not find Jimmie 
the next day, nor the next. The Glen was snow-bound for some 
three weeks, during which both the schoolmaster and Father Mere- 
dith had been almost at death’s door. When once more the Glen 
was in touch with life the menace was over. Miss Keenan had come 
back to affairs, looking rather bleached, but indomitable as of old, 
and had swept the committee off its feet with her wrath when she 
heard what had nearly befallen in her absence. The order for 
Jimmie’s recall from the Glen was rescinded. The committee, with 
quite astonishing unanimity, recommended that the proposal of 
the Bradys to adopt their foster-child should meet with the sanction 
of the Board of Guardians: and the Guardians were quite willing 
to adopt the recommendation of the Committee. 

So peace reigned in the Glen. Jimmie could never again be 
threatened with the death in life of the Reformatory School. Jane 
and John and Mary were more devoted to the lad than ever, seeing 
how narrowly they had escaped losing him. All the Glen was 
inclined to make much of him; and a strange, touching tenderness 
had grown up between Jimmie and Andrew O’Laughlin since the 
night they had crept together for warmth, Shep making a third, 
in the cave on the Chimney the night the great blizzard began, 
waiting for daylight and a little cessation in the falling snow to 
make the return journey. There was no more difficulty about the 
boy’s going to school. If you had seen him stepping down to 
the school with a shining morning face any day of that Summer, 
you would never have believed he was the boy whose enemy had 
been the schoolmaster. 

“T'll never make a scholar of him,” Andrew O’Laughlin 
would say regretfully, “but he’s a good boy, a good boy. We 
can’t all be scholars.” 

“He'll be more useful to the old people without too much 
scholarship,” Father Meredith said; looking benignly at the man 
who had found courage to live because his dead son had made a 
pact of love between him and the child he had hated. 
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BY JOSEPH L. O'BRIEN. 


=P are told that the literature of an epoch is the truest 
yi interpretation of the inner life of a nation which is 
handed down to posterity—that a nation’s literature 
is always the biography of its humanity. If there 
S be any truth in these aphorisms, then recent French 
fiction gives Catholics a ray of hope for better things of a country 
which on the surface offers us a picture which saddens the heart. 
The French political world of the hour gives no evidence of re- 
lenting in the bitter persecution of Christianity, which has marked 
its course of action since the rise of the third republic—a course 
which has piled wrong upon wrong and insult upon insult with- 
out shame or blush. On the other hand, the literary world pre- 
sents an aspect which at first sight appears incredible. Perhaps, 
outside of France, the literary movement, which has been working 
for the past twenty years, has not been appreciated. But at home 
its influence has been recognized and encouraged. To-day the 
fact is evident—the country which has offered to the world the 
most consistent and the most relentless persecution of the Church 
in modern times, is in the midst of a Catholic revival of letters. 
For the first time in decades, French literature of the very highest 
class is Catholic in tone and spirit. 

Within the last twenty years such masters of literature as 
Coppée, Brunetiére, Verlaine, Huysmans, Retté, and Bourget have 
renounced their old ways, deserted the irreligious schools in which 
they had been trained, and have openly avowed that Christianity 
was the only force in the world which could give a vital and lasting 
spirit to art. Under their guidance and example, an army of young 
disciples has sprung up and infused new life and vigor into a litera- 
ture which was dying of dry rot, the aftermath of realism run riot. 

It is not our intention to catalogue the names of the many able 
writers who at the present time are in the front rank of the move- 
ment, or even to enter into details on the history of its progress. We 
shall confine ourselves to the position of one man, and give a sur- 
vey of the principles which underlie his work. A man who repre- 
sents the movement at its best, and who from the beginning of his 
literary career has been one of the most ardent workers for the 
regeneration of French literature; a man who has done more to 
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rescue the French novel from the mire into which Zola and his 
school dragged it than any of his contemporaries, and who is 
acknowledged, even by critics who are opposed to his principles, 
as one of the greatest of French romancers—René Bazin. 

Bazin was born at Angers, December 26, 1853. His father, 
educated as a lawyer and for some years a practitioner at the bar, 
retired and successfully engaged in commercial pursuits. The 
future novelist received his early education at the Lycée of Angers, 
and at the College of Montgazon conducted by secular priests. 
Owing to delicate health, and on the advice of physicians, his 
vacations were regularly passed in the country amidst the sturdy 
peasant people, to whom he became very much attached. Of his 
days in these surroundings he writes: “I worked little enough on 
De Viribus illustribus, but I learned that which is not taught—to 
see and to hear the mysterious life of nature. In place of having 
a class-room or a courtyard for a horizon, I had the forests, the 
meadows, the ever-changing sky, and the waters of a winding 
river which reflected the heavens.” This daily communion with 
nature was the apprenticeship of the future artist. The scenes of 
natural beauty which then sank into his boyish soul were later to 
furnish the background for his greatest novels. 

After completing his preparatory studies, from 1872-1875, he 
studied law at the University of Paris. When he had received 
the degree of licentiate there, he returned to Angers, where he 
prepared for his doctorate in the Catholic University of that city. 
In 1878 he was appointed Professor of Law at the University of 
Angers, a position he holds to-day despite his great literary activity. 

But for three years Bazin passed as a student at the Univer- 
sity, he has avoided Paris, and has been content to remain a pro- 
vincial. Had he fallen under the spell of the great city, it is doubt- 
ful if he would have won the place’in letters he now occupies. 
At least it can be asserted that his originality never would have 
developed along the lines which are to-day his greatest asset if his 
environments had been Parisan rather than provincial. “ That 
which is best in him I attribute for the greater part to the sur- 
roundings in which he has lived, to the education which he has 
received, and to the impressions which he has gathered from his 
exterior environments. We, others, who have not been brought 
up in the country, have lost forever a world of joys and emotions. 
For us the charm of nature will remain forever a dead letter 
We can never know the secrets which nature confides to those who 
at an early age learn the mysteries of her language.” Thus writes 
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one of the ablest French critics, René Doumic, in his Etudes sur la 
litterature frangaise, when he writes of Bazin and his work. 

When Bazin, early in the eighties, began his work as a novelist, 
Zola and his school were the dominant factors in French fiction. 
Naturalism was the cry of the day. All the sores of human nature, 
all the moral ills of man, furnished the themes for the writers of 
this school. The finer qualities of human nature were scoffed at 
and ridiculed. Religion, love, and tenderness were made the butt 
of their poisoned darts. License in everything was their standard. 
Detailed pictures of infidelity, immorality, brutality, cruelty; de- 
based workmen and peasants, profligate men and women of the 
world, and corrupt society filled their pages. Under the influence 
of this school modern French literature fell so low that decent 
people in other countries turned away in disgust. In America 
and in England the French novel and indecent reading were placed 
upon the same level. 

All through his career Bazin has been hostile to the writers 
of the naturalistic school. He saw the contradiction of their position, 
and tried to make others see it. Calling themselves naturalists they 
were unnatural; realists they were unreal. He contends that they 
overshot their mark, and missed the truth which they so blatantly 
boasted was the sole aim of all their work. They missed the truth 
because they abused the mission of the writer, which is to make 
life worth living, to spread comfort and peace among his readers. 
They missed the truth because they were incapable of pity, and 
because they ignored the goodness and the sorrows of the humble, 
and finally they deceived themselves in depicting vice so compla- 
cently and so crudely, which is not only useless, but dangerous. 

Among the many sins which can be laid at the door of the 
naturalistic school of fiction, none is more crying than the corrup- 
tion of popular taste. Under the influence of books which, with 
the keenness of a surgeon’s knife, cut into the sins of society and 
exposed to popular imagination vice and depravity in every form, - 
little by little false ideas of the novel crept into the minds of the 
greater part of the ordinary reading public, taste was spoiled, and 
the finer feelings dulled. Outside of the lurid novel, where decency 
was outraged, everything was insipid. There was one Zola, but 
he had a thousand imitators, not only in France but elsewhere. 
The litterature brutale became the food for the people—the littera- 
ture brutale without beauty, without morality, and for the greater 


part without any pretence at literary finish. 
VOL. XCV.—52. 
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M. Faguet, a noted French essayist, in his work Politiques et 
Moralistes, holds that popular art is an impossibility. ‘“ Literature 
and Art,” he says, “ are popular only when they are mediocre,” and 
in so saying he reflects a very common opinion. The educated and 
the aristocratic feel that art of any kind is their special property— 
that it is above the common level, and that it is a sphere only for 
the initiated. According to this opinion a novel which is artistic 
must sacrifice popularity. Bazin shatters this contention, and shows 
that an artistic novel should first of all be a work for the people. 
According to him, art and literature are not the privilege and the 
distraction of the few. They have other means at hand to amuse 
themselves. The people, on the contrary, have need of something 
which will not only offer them means of enjoyment, but which will 
educate them as well. Popular art can exist in literature as well 
as in the other fields of art. The builders of the great cathedrals, 
the painters and the sculptors who decorated and adorned them, 
worked for the people. Plain chant, the most magnificent form of 
religious music ever devised, is essentially popular. The people 
of Germany, Belgium, and France (unfortunately the same is not 
true of England and the United States) are satisfied only with the 
music of the greatest masters. Popular taste has been cultivated 
to appreciate only the best of the musical art. And so Bazin holds 
that the people will Appreciate good literature if it is offered to 
them. There is no incompatability between literary excellence and 
popular intelligence. 

Against those who on the one hand hold to the exclusiveness 
of art, and on the other hand against the writers whose only aim 
is to pander to a perverted taste, Bazin draws his sword. “ Every 
great work of art,” he says, “is a work of elevation and of educa- 
tion. It can be morally indifferent, but it must at least refresh 
the spirit by the presentation of beauty, it must lighten the burden 
of life, and give an hour of peace and rest. It fulfills its destiny 
when it soars above, when it elevates man and makes him better, 
strengthens him for sacrifice and for the service of God. It can 
never legitimately drag down humanity.” 

A great novel can be popular, provided it be written with an 
aim other than the amusement of the cultured—that the author 
choose his subjects from common life, and not from the narrow 
world of society. The common people, the backbone of a nation, 
may lack the delicacy of spirit and the refinement of taste which 
characterize the educated and the aristocratic, but withal they are 
not without a certain element of culture. Humble they may be, 
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but they have a heart which is touched by the joys and the sor- 
rows of their fellowmen, a soul which expands under the influence 
of beauty. And in general they have more humanity than their 
brethren who are endowed with the good things of this world. 

The novelist who knows how to interpret the popular emotions 
will be well on the way to create a popular novel. This is the secret 
of Bazin’s immense popularity. Shunning the false philosophy of 
modern preachers, leaving aside the world of society, he turns to 
the people for his inspiration. In their joys and sorrows; in their 
ups and downs; in a study of the questions which confront them; 
in their struggle for daily bread; he has found the vital material 
for his books. By bringing home to the people a sympathetic 
delineation of their own life, he has struck the key-note of interest. 

The peasant and the workman have all the sympathy of Bazin. 
True it is that many other writers have treated of them, but the 
greater part of these novelists have approached them the wrong 
way. They understood the common life little; they loved it less. 
The type of toiler they offer us is very seldom a pleasant acquaint- 
ance. Brutal, drunken, repulsive, the character is for the most part 
unnatural, and not representative of the class. With Bazin the 
treatment of the character is different. He is not drawn toward 
the humble of the earth through curiosity or false charity, but 
through love. He studies the toiler from his human side, and 
pictures him as a man. If he sees his faults he also sees his vir- 
tues, and if he lays bare his failings he offers a wholesome remedy. 
Bazin has the interest of the toiler at heart, and seeks not only to 
elevate him, but to make him better understood by his fellowmen 
in the other walks of life. 

After making clear Bazin’s attitude against Faguet and those 
who hold that an artistic popular literature is impossible, let us ex- 
amine what he has to say against the advocates of naturalism in 
fiction. What Bazin urges against this school in France is appli- 
cable especially at the present time to the writer of English fiction. 
Of late years the tendency toward the litterature brutale has become 
more pronounced in England and America. Continental influences 
were slow to take a firm hold of our novelists. But realism has 
crept in, and has marred the work of many of the leading English 
and American writers. It is but a few months ago since a writer 
in a leading English review pointed out that Bernard Shaw and 
his like represent the greatest force in our modern literature. If 
this be true then we have reason to fear the outlook, and have much 
to learn from the strong words of Bazin, who is the greatest re- 
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former of the modern novel. His three principles which govern the 
novel and novel writing are summed up in the following: 

(1) The romancer must know vice, but he must not dwell on it 
alone. He must see health as well as disease, the remedy as well 
as the malady, and when he touches wounds he has not the right 
to aggravate them or to treat them as a mere matter of description. 

(2) The romancer should draw or at least imply a healthy con- 
clusion; I do not say an optimistic conclusion. I do not mean to 
celebrate the triumph of good over evil, which, alas! is not always 
the case in life. I simply hold that a book will be a good book 
if the reader, when he has finished it, has felt more vividly the 
danger, personal or social, of the point which the author had in 
view; or if he has more clearly understood the grandeur and the 
necessity of the moral law to which he as a man is bound. 

(3) The right to say everything does not exist. I know well 
that this right is proclaimed as a dogma by a whole school of pub- 
licists, who maintain that art knows no rule, no shame or no danger. 
I hold that this principle is absolutely false. 

And a careful reading of Bazin’s works proves beyond all 
doubt that he has never deviated from these principles—that he 
has at all times been true to himself. He has written novels—over 
thirty of them—which can be read and understood by the majority, 
and which are read and understood if the repeated editions of his 
books furnish a criterion. He has avoided theories and analysis 
which serve to no purpose other than to expound some philosophy 
which the writer has to offer, and to confuse the ordinary reader. 
He takes no pleasure in psychological subtleties, makes no pretence 
at writing a “ psychologic novel,” and: yet at all times he portrays 
man’s inner self with exactness and depth of feeling. Action is 
preferred to reasoning, and demonstration to explanation, by novel 
readers, and in his novels action and demonstration are the char- 
acteristic points. He knows the secret of avoiding what not to say, 
the great fundamental rule of the story-teller’s art. He has avoided 
the means usually employed by popular writers to gain the attention 
of the reader. Complications, intrigues, accumulation of incidents, 
a mixture of vulgarity, and strained tragedy find no place in his 
books. Everything is perfectly balanced—adventures and vicissi- 
tudes—and reduced to a minimum. Characters are developed in 
a normal manner, with the least number of circumstances required 
to show them forth. His stories are simple, logical, harmonious, 
and measured. He has the happy faculty of finding the most sig- 
nificant trait, the revealing detail which puts us in touch with the 
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inner workings of the thought and sentiment of the character. Such 
powers as these betray the real artist. 

He has avoided the exaggerations, the vulgarity, and the 
violence of the realistic school. He knows that of which he writes, 
and says nothing of which he is not certain. He had living models 
under his eyes when he worked out the sketches of his characters. 
He has neither embellished nor deformed reality. Yet his books are 
neither coarse nor cynical. He never shocks his reader. He pre- 
serves at all times cleanness of thought, prudence in expression, and 
the desire to speak well of men and things which mark an honor- 
able man. His realism rings clear and true, and shows the resources 
common life offers to a writer of taste and tact. 

He instructs and elevates. All his work is a defence of order, 
of authority, and of religion. Bazin is a man of strong faith, who 
has the courage of his convictions. This courage he instills into 
his books, not by exaggerations nor by heated polemics, but by gentle 
persuasion. He inspires confidence, because he knows that every 
fault has its excuse; that every offence merits pardon; that love 
and joy, peace and comfort, are to be found in life, as well as misery 
and suffering. He has sought the spirit of the eternal youth and 
beauty of nature, and he infuses this spirit into his work. The 
world is beautiful ; life is good because God has made them so. This 
is the moral which is evident throughout all of his writings. The 
moral which has the power of giving the reader a more healthy and 
more optimistic outlook of life, and which is altogether too uncom- 
mon in the popular novel of the day, which seems to have taken 
unto itself the duty of demolishing the present order of things, and 
reconstructing the world on a different scale. 

Bazin has fulfilled to the utmost his ideal of what a novelist 
should be, and to-day is acknowledged one of the few great, if 
not the greatest, of French romancers. Quietly he pursues his 
course of writing novels, which satisfy all the requirements of liter- 
ary art, and at the same time uphold and defend the teaching of 
Christian morals. Difficult as it is to follow the middle course in 
analyzing human nature, Bazin has proved that such a course is pos- 
sible. He is a realist in the proper sense of the word, for his realism 
is not the representation of the part nor of the external. It is the real 
whole and entire. The real in which the soul is considered as well 
as the body. Latouche has well said that the novel is “life related 
with art,” and this is just what Bazin’s novels are: life and art. 
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CHRIST’S TEACHING CONCERNING DIVORCE IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Rev. F. E. Gigot. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. $1.50 net. 

Father Gigot of the New York Diocesan Seminary has written 
“the present exegetical study to vindicate the indissoluble nature 
of Christian marriage, as distinctly maintained by the living tra- 
dition of the Roman Catholic Church, and solemnly proclaimed by 
the Council of Trent.” He examines in turn all the New Testament 
texts bearing on divorce, viz.: Mark x. 2-12; Luke xvi. 18; 1 Cor. 
vii. 10, 11; 1 Cor. vii. 12-16; Matt. v. 31, 32; Matt. xix. 3-12, and 
shows conclusively that “the Church of God is simply re-echoing 
the voice of her Divine Founder, concerning the absolute indis- 
solubility of holy matrimony, when she proclaims that whoever 
avails himself or herself of a legal form of divorce and contracts 
a new marriage is guilty of the sin of adultery.” 

The words of Christ and St. Paul are so clear that Father 
Gigot has no difficulty whatever in proving their absolute pro- 
hibition of remarriage after divorce. “‘ And the two shall become 
one flesh. ...What therefore God has joined together, let not man 
put asunder....Whoever shall put away his wife and shall marry 
another, commits adultery against her; and if the wife shall put 
away her husband and be married to another, she committeth 
adultery.” (Mark x. 8,9, 11,12.) “ But to them that are married, 
not I, but the Lord, commandeth that a wife depart not from her 
husband. And if she depart, that she remain unmarried, or let 
her be reconciled to her husband. And let not the husband put away 
his wife.” (1 Cor. vii. 10, 11.) ‘‘ A woman is bound by the law 
as long as her husband liveth; but if her husband die, she is at 
liberty: let her marry to whom she will; only in the Lord.” 
(1 Cor. vii. 39; cf. Rom. vii. 2, 3.) 

Perhaps the best part of Father Gigot’s book is his exegesis 
of the clause “ except because of fornication” in Matt. v. 32 and 
Matt. xix. 9, which so many Protestants cite as allowing divorce 
for adultery. He points out clearly the decided opposition between 
verses 31 and 32 of the fifth chapter of St. Matthew, which is 
absolutely disregarded by the scriptural defenders of divorce for 
adultery. The Jewish official intrepreters of Deut. xxiv. 1-4, in Our 
Lord’s time, made Moses the legislator of easy divorce. But as 
our author well states: “ Jewish tradition notwithstanding, Israel’s 
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lawgiver had not been prompted to require a bill of divorce by 
the desire of supplying the Jews with a simple and safe means 
lawfully to sever the marriage tie, since dismissal for the cause of _ 
fornication and with a bill of divorce leaves the marriage tie intact 
in the eyes of Moses, who expressly qualifies as adulterous (‘after 
she is defiled,’ Deut. xxix. 4) the subsequent remarriage of 
which he speaks. Moses had really been actuated to legislate con- 
cerning divorce by the purpose of discountenancing its practice as 
far as this lay in his power. He was so opposed to this ‘abomina- 
tion before Yahweh’ that he stopped only short of its abolition, re- 
stricting its practice to the case of a husband who has the cause of 
unfaithfulness against his wife.” 

Matt. v. 32 is the “doctrine of One Who, like the Mosaic 
lawgiver, looks upon remarriage after divorce as an adulterous 
defilement; the dismissed wife commits adultery if she remarries, 
and ‘whoever marries one put away commits adultery.’ It is a 
doctrine entirely opposed to the false Pharisaic interpretation that 
any reason was valid for a man to divorce his wife.” 

A very clear exposition of the Pauline privilege is given in 
Chap. v. St. Paul in this passage, 1 Cor. vii. 12-16, “is dealing 
only with marriages contracted by two parties when as yet non- 
Christian, and transformed into, so to speak, ‘mixed’ marriages 
by the subsequent conversion of either husband or wife to Chris- 
tianity.” Marriage in this case is viewed by the Apostle “as a 
simple contract which one of the parties might either give up, or, 
on the contrary, ratify, because the other party had materially 
altered his condition in relation to it, and the binding force of 
which persevered only when the latter alternative was actually 
realized.” 

The two appendices on the harmony of Matt. xix. 3-12 with 
Mark x. 2-12,and the exact meaning of the Mosaic decree, are meant 
to complete the discussion of the nineteenth chapter of St. Matthew. 
The book concludes with a copy of the usual form of a Jewish 
bill of divorce, and a brief bibliography mentioning the principal 
works on the question of divorce. 

More care might have been taken with the literary makeup 
of the book. We rather tire of such verbal repetitions as: “ The 
careful interpreter,” “the interpreter of,” “the impartial exam- 
iner,” “the impartial interpreter,” and the same idea is frequently 
repeated over and over again. But these are blemishes that may 
easily be corrected in a new edition. 
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THE FRIENDSHIP OF CHRIST. By Robert Hugh Benson. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.20 net. 

This series of sermons was preached by Monsignor Benson in 
London (1910), Rome (1911), and New York (1912). During 
his stay in this city the past Lent his charming personality gained 
for him many new American friends. While lacking many of 
the graces of the orator—voice, manner of delivery, gesture were 
in a measure defective—he still attracted many; first, perhaps, be- 
cause he was a convert son of a Protestant Archbishop come to us 
from afar, and, secondly, because of the simplicity and earnestness 
of his direct appeal. 

As a writer in the London Tablet said lately: ‘He has 
identified himself with a special understanding of the meaning 
of the Church—that understanding of the life of Christ within 
Her which makes Her one; and with the fertility of adaptation 
which approaches to genius, he preaches this doctrine in almost 
everything he writes.” He adds the following critique: “ More 
than once we have felt impressed—perhaps we should rather say 
depressed—with the breathless hurry in which they have been 
produced. The ideas merely suggested and left undeveloped, the 
very sentences and paragraphs sometimes incomplete, the content- 
ment to skirmish where battle has been offered, all these are particu- 
larly striking in this collection of sermon notes.” 

There is none of the literary finish of Newman, there is none of 
the eloquence of Lacordaire, there is not the slightest evidence 
of the keen intellect of D’Hulst; but still Monsignor Benson gives us 
always good orthodox spiritual .doctrine, and says many things 
that linger in the memory. Let us quote a few of his sentences: 
“ There is no obstinacy like religious obstinacy; for the spiritual 
man encourages himself in his wrong course by a conviction that 
he is following divine guidance ” “While it is compara- 
tively easy to distinguish between Christ, and, let us say, ecclesias- 
tical music, it is not easy to distinguish between Christ and grace.” 

“The stronger the interior life, and the higher the degree 
of illumination, the more is the strong hand of the Church needed.” 

“We cannot know Christ in His most characteristic aspect 
until we find him among the sinners.”.... “The only charge 
against Her (the Church) is that She is no friend of Caesar—no 
friend, 1. e., to any system that seeks to organize society apart 
from God ” “ We seek to bend the Divine Will to ours,.... 
and we fail of course, lamentably and ignominiously, every time.” 
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The best sermons in the whole book are those on the Seven 
Words of Christ. 


SPIRITUAL PERFECTION THROUGH CHARITY. By Rev. H. 
Reginald Buckler, O.P. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
$1.50 net. 


The title-page of this book announces that it is “ Superseding 
‘The Perfection of Man by Charity.’”’ Learned, solid, and prac- 
tical, the treatise consists of two parts or books, “ The Study of 
Perfection ” and “ The Life of Charity.” 

In Part I. it is thus described: “ The Perfection of Charity 
means the full subjection of nature to grace, of man to God, of self- 
love to Divine love.” On this principle, Part I. approaches the 
study of the perfection requisite to dispose the soul for the in- 
dwelling of Divine Love. 

In Book II. this life of charity is depicted with clearness and 
unction. “ Here is the vastly practical principle. It may be called 
the indirect but very effectual method—not engaging immediately 
and directly with the lower man, but grasping the higher power 
of the spirit by the light and love of God. There God and the 
soul meet together in mutual love: and thus by the strength 
of Divine Charity the natural man is ruled into order.” 

This idea runs like a golden thread through the book 
linking up the soul’s progress from one degree to another, finally 
leading it to the feet of God. Very beautiful is the chapter on 
the “Love of God Above All Things,” and even more full of 
unction is the one entitled “ The Degrees of Charity.” But this 
latter would perhaps have been still more effective had it been 
the last in the book, rather than the last but one. Prayer is treated 
in an extremely lucid manner, also the active life, while the 
practical appeal of the chapter on “ Suffering” and its uses may be 
summed up in the prayer quoted from St. Augustine: “O God- 
Thou commandest that these things should be endured, not that 
they should be loved; for no one loves what he endures, though he 
loves to endure it.” In conclusion we would say that the study of 
perfection under Father Buckler’s guidance will be found an effec- 
tive aid in the spiritual life. 


PROSPERITY; CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT. By Rev. 
Father Graham. St. Louis: B. Herder. 15 cents. 
It seems to many Protestants that one of the most conclusive 
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arguments against the Catholic Church is the present‘ material 
prosperity of certain Protestant nations. Why is it, they are 
continually asking, that Catholic nations like Italy or Spain are less 
prosperous than Protestant nations like England, Germany, or the 
United States. They point to wealth, worldly greatness and com- 
mercial success as if these were certain divine marks, character- 
izing the Church of Jesus Christ.. As Bishop Vaughan says in his 
Foreword: “Such a strange theory may commend itself to 
persons who never think, but its utter absurdity grows evident 
to any sincere student, so soon as he begins to form even a distant 
acquaintance with history; and melts away altogether when he has 
read enough to convince himself that (a) the most prosperous 
nations were at one period not even Protestant but pagan; that (b) 
at another period the most prosperous were precisely those which 
were likewise the most Catholic, and further that it is (c) only 
in these latter days that Protestant nations are having their turn.” 

Father Graham in a clear and convincing volume shows that 
Our Lord never intended His gospel to make men or nations rich 
and powerful or progressive; that the prosperity theory is contrary 
to the whole trend of Our Lord’s teaching; that real temporal 
prosperity, which consists in the social and economic welfare of the 
people as a whole, did exist in Catholic England before the Reform- 
ation, and does exist in Catholic Belgium to-day; that the Church 
teaches that the main object of life is not to make money but to 
save one’s soul; that if de facto Protestant nations are more wealthy 
on account of their religion, this only proves that Protestantism is 
more worldly and material-minded than Catholicism. 

Since many speak of England’s greatness and riches, and 
accept without criticism her wonderful prosperity as something that 
cannot be surpassed, he calls attention in three chapters to a few 
aspects of her national life, which show conclusively that no typically 
Catholic land should in any way envy her. He discusses in turn 
pauperism and destitution, the disgraceful housing of the poor, 
the general ignorance about religious truth, and the falling off 
in church attendance, the besetting sins of drunkenness and im- 
morality, the evils of divorce, infanticide, dishonesty, and crime 
of every description, and lastly the industrial discontent shown by 
the rise of Socialism, and the great strikes that lately have all but 
paralyzed English commercial life. He compares the England of 
to-day to the Merrie England prior to the Reformation, referring 
his readers to books like Dr. Jessop’s Before the Great Pillage, 
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H. W. Lee’s The First of May, Keir Hardie’s From Serfdom 
to Socialism, and Abbot Gasquet’s Eve of the Reformation. “In 
the old Catholic days the Church was the centre of life of town or 
village; everything gathered around it and everybody was attracted 
to it as to a magnet; its welfare was the common care and business 
of the parishioners, and it formed the one enduring bond of unity 
and brotherhood among them. There was a beautiful and edifying 
equality, too, among people of all classes, a homely familiarity 
between landlord and tenant, master and servant, without loss of 
respect and authority, which can only be seen in a community framed 
on Catholic ideals Their successors to-day are mere machines 
or beasts of burden in comparison, whose main interest is to wring 
as much cash as possible out of their employers.” 


THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. By Arthur Judson Brown. New 

York: Student Volunteer Movement. 75 cents. 

War is always a great educator. Few of us knew anything 
about South Africa before the Boer War, or about Japan and Man- 
churia before the Russo-Japanese War; in like manner the Boxer 
troubles of 1899 and the Chinese Revolution of 1911 have caused 


us to ask questions about China and its future. The present volume 
by an American Presbyterian missionary gives a brief account of 
the origin and progress of the Chinese revolution, and a rather 
superficial picture of present conditions in China. 

He has a good chapter on the anti-Western attitude of the 
Chinese. 


The victory of Japan over Russia, which had been regarded 
by the Chinese as the most powerful of western nations, awak- 
ened new hopes of successful resistance. They, like the Japanese, 
are more and more disposed to resent the leadership of for- 
eigners. They feel an irritation, which we should be reasonable 
enough to understand, in realizing that the new railway 
thoroughfares of the country are largely in the hands of out- © 
siders. Only 1,930 miles of the 6,300 in the Empire are 
under Chinese control. 

Intense resentment was felt by the Chinese on account of 
the brutalities perpetrated by the allied armies after the Boxer 
troubles. Their exasperation increased when most of the lega- 
tions took advantage of the panic which followed the raising of 
the siege of Pekin, to seize large tracts adjoining their former 
compounds. Massive walls were built and cannon mounted 
upon them. The allied troops took possession of a great part 
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of the city wall, constructed several barricades, and built a fort 
there. Of course the legations were bound to guard against the 
repetition of their grievous experiences during the Boxer up- 
rising. But looking at the matter from the viewpoint of the 
Chinese can we marvel that it is resented? Would Americans 
endure it at Washington? 


The author has some interesting chapters on the progress 
of railroad building, commerce, education, constitutional and social 
reform, the leaders of the New China, and the constructive influence 
of Christianity. Only one page is given to the work of the Catholic 
Church in China from the thirteenth century to the present moment. 
While admitting that “it is not to the credit of Protestantism that 
it was centuries behind the Roman Church in the attempt to Chris- 
tianize China,” he still speaks as a dyed-in-the-wool evangelical of 
“the new era for the mightiest reconstructive and uplifting force 
in the world (sic.)—the preaching of the open Bible.” He speaks 
with pride of the 46,400,000 copies of the Bible that have been 
printed and distributed, but we have only to turn to the pages of 
Father Wolferstan’s Catholic Church in China to find out to what 
profane purposes these pages have been put. 

The wonderful results wrought by Protestant revivals in 
China, with their “ waves of confession and prayer,” may be taken 
cum grano salis. With regard to educational work, however, we 
must admit that Protestants have been far more active than our- 
selves. Father de la Serviére, S.J., says in the June number of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Review: “ Even in Kiangnan, the educa- 
tional work performed by Catholics is inferior to that of the Prot- 
estant mission, if not in so far as regards the value of the second- 
ary and higher education given, at all events in respect of the num- 
ber of institutions and students. Nanking, the southern capital, 
and such provincial chief towns as Soochow and Nganking possess 
no higher Catholic educational establishments than elementary 
schools, whereas the Protestant missions have everywhere founded 
magnificent institutions to which students flock by hundreds. In 
other vicariates the disproportion is even more striking still.” 

The progress of Catholic missions in China since 1899 has been 
most gratifying. There were then in all 542,664 Catholics; to-day 
there are nearly 1,500,000. ‘ The annual increase in the number of 
Catholics has for several years past,” writes Monsignor De Gue- 
briant, Vicar Apostolic of Kientchang, “ exceeded 50,000; last 
year it rose to 84,000, and this year (1911) will reach 100,000.” 
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Some of these Chinese Christians have accepted important 
positions under the new government; one is director of the military 
arsenal at Shanghai, the first in China; another, as Governor of 
Nanking, received the votes of the National Assembly for the 
election of the president, Yuan Shih-Kai. Many Christian officers 
are to be found among the general staff of the Republican army, 
and peasants and workmen have joined its ranks in multitudes. 
When we reflect that for nearly two hundred years the Manchu 
dynasty has been a most bitter persecutor, and that the Mandarin 
government now overthrown was most corrupt and dishonest, we 
cannot wonder that the Chinese Christians are flocking to the 
standard of the revolution. 

The future of China will depend upon the character of those 
now at the head of affairs. Many of these have passed through 
American and English schools. While a great number are “liberal” 
Protestants, they still adhere in part to the morals and civilization 
of the Gospel. What the future of the Chinese Republic will be 
it is impossible to foretell. Some critics have declared “ that they 
have been painfully impressed by the self-sufficiency, levity, and 
incapacity of the literati of the new school,” while others assert 
“that among them are many upright souls capable of all truth.” 
Mr. Brown calls for hundreds of American volunteers for the 
Chinese missions. We trust that the Missionary College of Haw- 
thorne, N. Y., may soon be sending some American apostles to 
China to help offset the false teachings of an imperfect gospel. 


AN AMERICAN MISSIONARY—REV. W. H. JUDGE, S.J. By 
Rev. Charles J. Judge, S.S. Hawthorne, N. Y.: Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society. 75 cents. 

We gladly welcome the third edition of the life of Father 
Judge, S.J., which has just been published by the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of Hawthorne, N. Y. A book of this kind will . 
prove a most effective pleader for the cause of foreign missions. 
It tells of a Jesuit of to-day, full of the spirit of St. Francis Xavier, 
gladly giving up his life as a sacrifice for souls in far-away Alaska. 
Nothing seems to daunt the soul of this zealous apostle. He loses 
the trail on a long sledge journey and trudges along up to his 
waist in snow; he camps out in a lonely hut with the thermometer 
registering fifty below zero; he makes frequent trips of hundreds 
of miles, visiting the sick, baptizing the dying, teaching catechism 
to the little ones, combating the superstition of the Indian Medicine 
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Man, eating the most unpalatable food, and suffering untold hard- 
ships ; yet through it all he is ever bright, cheerful and hopeful. 

His work at Dawson City among the gold miners, especially 
his care for them in the hospital, endeared him to many of these 
rough souls. Many careless Catholics were won back to the practice 
of their religion, and many non-Catholics learned to love the 
Church in first loving her saintly and untiring apostle. 

The writer of this review can recall vividly some of these 
letters which were read to him by the missionary’s brother, Rev. 
Charles Judge, at St. Charles College, Maryland, in the early 
nineties. The saintly Sulpician was proud of his brother’s labors, 
and realized at once their effectiveness in arousing apostolic zeal. 
Any priest who wishes to foster vocations in his parish would do 
well to present this book to some of his boys. 


NEWMAN AS A CATHOLIC.* By Paul Thureau-Dangin. Paris: 
Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 


The Catholic Renaissance in England during the nineteenth 
century has been most eloquently described for the French public by 
Thureau-Dangin. He has already contributed five volumes to this 
important study; namely, Newman and the Oxford Movement, 
From the Conversion of Newman to the Death of Wiseman, From 
the Death of Wiseman to the Death of Manning, Catholicism in 
England in the Nineteenth Century, and a Life of Cardinal 
Vaughan. 

In the present volume he gives us a brief sketch of the Catholic 
life of Cardinal Newman. It is based entirely on the letters, diaries, 
and other documents recently published by Wilfrid Ward in his 
new life of the English Cardinal. He brings out clearly Newman’s 
idea of winning over to the Catholic Church the scholarly world 
of to-day which has gone over in such numbers to agnosticism, and 
of confirming the faith of those inside who are troubled with 
modern intellectual difficulties. He gives an accurate synopsis 
of all the controversies that arose in connection with the Irish 
University, the proposed foundation at Oxford, the liberalism of 
the Rambler Review, the definition of papal infallibility, and shows 
us Newman in all his keenness of intellect, fervor of piety, and 
sensitiveness of soul. 

We may say of his book as he says of Mr. Ward’s life of 


*Newman catholique d’apres des documents nouveaux. Par Paul Thureau- 
Dangin. Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 3 fr. 
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Cardinal Newman: “ By revealing to us the soul of Newman in 
its hour of trial, by describing in most minute detail the part he 
played in the controversies of his age, by picturing him in his 
wotries, his sadness, and if you will, his weaknesses, he has brought 
out at the same time the depth of his intellectual viewpoint, and 
the generosity of his ardent faith. His soul speaks to us now with 
even a more human appeal, for it has been laid bare to us in all its 
beauty and purity. We are forced to love him the more without 
admiring him the less.” 

This life is written throughout with that clearness and beauty 
of style which always characterize a member of the classic French 
Academy. 


STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
Rev. O. L. Jenkins, A.M., S.S. Baltimore: John Murphy Co. 
$1.25. 

Jenkins’ handbook of British and American literature has 
long been honorably known; and the present twenty-second edition 
—bringing the immemorial record quite up to the moment by the 
inclusion of such names as Chesterton, Henry James, Thomas 
Hardy, et cetera—can scarcely fail of a welcome by the Catholic 
public: one hopes by the non-Catholic public’as well! If there 
exists a more generally sound and comprehensive review of Eng- 
lish letters, popular in style and compact in a single volume of read- 
able type, it is unknown to the present reviewer. 

It is hard to overestimate the importance of a wise study of 
literature—that queen of the “ humanities,” so inextricably bound 
up with the history of man, his aspirations and his philosophies. 
“More than anything,” Aubrey de Vere declared, “a great and 
sound literature seems to be now the human means of promoting the 
cause of divine truth.” Every intelligent effort to foster the taste 
for such literature, to provide a touchstone for determining such 
literature, is a service to the race. Catholic students, then, Catholic 
teachers and Catholics schools are to be congratulated upon the 
possession of this volume, which comes to them with the approba- 
tion of Cardinal Gibbons and the rector of the Catholic University. 
Perhaps a not-impossible twenty-third edition may further add to 
the usefulness of the handbook by bringing certain nineteenth- 
century authors into stricter historical sequence. It is to be hoped, 
also, because of their influence upon present-day letters, that room 
may be found for a more liberal consideration of Mrs. Humphrey 
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Ward and George Bernard Shaw; while Catholic readers will as- 
suredly profit by some brief appreciation of the poetry of Katharine 
Tynan and our own Miss Guiney, as of the delicate subtlety and 
finality of Alice Meynell’s essays. To be sure, these judgments 
upon contemporary writers enter upon the most difficult field of 
critical work, and from the very nature of the case must be either 
tentative or personally dogmatic! But one has learned to expect 
all but the impossible from Jenkins’ handbook! 


CATHOLIC STUDIES IN SOCIAL REFORM. A Series of 
Manuals edited by the Catholic Social Guild. London: P. S. 
King & Son. 
I. Destitution and Suggested Remedies. With Preface by 
Monsignor Henry Parkinson. 12 cents net. 


II. Sweated Labour and the Trade Boards Act. Edited by 
Rev. Thomas Wright. 12 cents net. 


A Series of Manuals has been planned by the Catholic Social 
Guild, “ with the express object of examining current problems of 
citizenship in the light of Christian principles, thus furnishing, 


for the benefit of those who are bewildered by the number and 
variety of the social panaceas proposed, some means of distinguish- 
ing what is ethically sound from what is based upon false or dis- 
torted ideals In this series, then, it is proposed, after a sketch 
of the history of each question, to show in what points and to 
what degree Catholic doctrine is involved, what projects are, at 
least negatively, sound, what motives exist for energetic action, and 
what Catholic agencies are already at work.” 

The first volume discusses three solutions of the problem pre- 
sented by the indigent poor. It is a debated discussion of the 
different opinions brought out in the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Poor Man—a matter of particular interest to the 
English people of course, and yet involving principles and con- 
siderations of very general interest. The questions are discussed 
most practically. 

The second volume collects data on the new phases of the 
sweating evil, suggesting to Catholics in particular the motives 
and the means that may make for codperation in the eliminating of 
sweating. The essays are by Leslie A. Toke, Father John A. 
Stratton, S.J., and the Editor, and are well done. The frequent 
citation of Father Ryan’s A Living Wage we note with satisfaction. 
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WOMAN AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. A Discussion of the Bio- 
logic, Domestic, Industrial, and Social Possibilities of Ameri- 
can Women. By Scott Nearing and Nellie M. S. Nearing. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 


Though not particularly distinguished for accuracy or for 
depth, this study of contemporary women draws attention to cer- 
tain urgent questions, and does something toward the suggesting 
of practical answers. The writers are over-hasty sometimes, and 
inclined to be extreme in their partisanship. They have gathered 
too many generalizations, and quote too freely at second-hand. Yet 
they do uncover not a few marks of progress, and raise issues to 
which conventionality will be hard put to reply. The chapters 
which relate to the industrial opportunities of women are the 
most practical and the most useful. 


CRIME, ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. By Caesare Lombroso. 
45 cents net. 

THE INDIVIDUALIZATION OF PUNISHMENT. The Modern 
Criminal Science Series. By Raymond Saleilles. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $4.50. 


These two volumes form part of a series, nine volumes in 
all, now being published under the auspices of the American In- 
stitute of Criminal law and Criminology. Realizing that the United 
States is many years behind European nations in the study of 
modern criminal science, the Institute purposes to translate the most 
important works of foreign authors on this subject. “The great 
need of a thorough study. of criminal science is recognized not 
only by those engaged in the practice of criminal law, but by 
judges, professors, sociologists, penologists, physicians, police of- 
ficials, and other professional classes.” 

Lombroso is best known by his arbitrary and now commonly ~ 
rejected theory of the criminal type. Professor Saleilles, one of 
the most brilliant jurists in France, gives the following critique 
of it in his chapter on the Italian school of criminology: 


It is well to recognize that the criminal type, which forms 
the sole reliance of this system, does not exist; or if it does, 
it is not yet determinable by any exact method. Unquestion- 
ably no one can deny that pathological abnormalities are found 


among the majority of criminals. Marks of degeneracy, in part 
VOL, XCV.—53. 
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hereditary, in part acquired, are almost always present. But 
it is not possible to interpret such symptoms as a characteristic 
sign, infallibly, universally, and necessarily indicative of crim- 
inality ; and still less is it possible thus to determine particular 
varieties of criminals. There are born criminals who are 
thorough perverts, who lack every moral sense, and have lost 
all feeling of compassion and uprightness, and who yet bear the 
normal features of honest men; and on the other hand there are 
persons who conform to the degenerate type, who present all 
the Lombrosian abnormalities, who may be, and probably are, 
neuropathic and ineffective, who have not committed crimes, 
and are not likely to do so. 


After destroying the basis of Lombroso’s system, the French 
jurist asks: What is there left of the Italian school? His summary 
is as follows: (1) Punishment is but a simple measure of pre- 
vention, in no way different from the precautionary measures taken 
with reference to the insane. (2) Punishment is not the sole 
measure of prevention to be taken against criminals, for in place 
thereof use may be made of a whole series of measures, in part 
economic or social rather than purely individual. (3) Punishment 
. is not a penalty but a sort of individual treatment, which must not 
be fixed in advance by law in terms of an abstract crime considered 
solely as to its objective character. (4) Crime retains its purely 
symptomatic value. 

Naturally these views are influenced by Lombroso’s brand 
of Italian infidelity and his philosophic determinism. ‘“ He cannot 
find in religion a remedy against crime.” “ Religion is always 
individual, limited, and less effective than the economic influence 
which alone is universally felt by the masses.” ‘“‘ Crime is not 
dependent upon free will.”” He brings together a mass of statistics 
to show the effect on crime of variation of temperature, climate, 
soil, and race. He tries to prove that crime increases with civiliza- 
tion, the chief difference being that new crimes are substituted 
for the old. The factors of density of population, subsistence, al- 
coholism, education, heredity, sex, civil status, etc., are discussed 
at length, although the reader frequently remains unconvinced by 
many of the deductions of this over dogmatic statistician. 

A teacher who maintains that suicide is a real advantage to 
the security of the state, “that by abortion no right is injured,” 
that infanticide is practically unimportant, etc., can hardly be a 
safe guide for a Catholic jurist. 
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Prof. Saleilles discusses at length the means of attaining a 
system of individualization of punishment; viz., that punishment 
should not be classified objectively according to the crime committed, 
but should in all cases be adapted to the character and circumstances 
of the individual criminal. Criminals must be punished, not crimes 
—this is the party cry of his school. 

While we differ totally from his rationalist philosophy regard- 
ing free will and responsibility as set forth in Chapters VI. and VII. 
of his book, we find him courteous and scholarly throughout, a 
marked contrast to his unbelieving Italian confrére. Of course, 
like most of the criminologists of to-day, he insists too much on the 
remedial and deterrent ideas of punishment, ignoring totally the 
vindictive. He has something good to say about the indeterminate 
sentence, release on parole or under suspended sentence, and ap- 
proves of reformatories of the Elmira type, which, with some modi- 
fications, he commends to the French people. It is a book to be read 
by every lawyer and judge. 


A NEW CONSCIENCE AND AN ANCIENT EVIL. By Jane 
Addams. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00 net. 


Miss Addams has written from a sense of her own “ need for a 
counter knowledge” to the information daily brought to her 
through the Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago. That she 
felt such need is not surprising to anyone familiar with that ghastly 
document, the Report of the Vice Commission of Chicago. Rather. 
it seems wonderful that she has been able to find so many grounds 
of sober hope, and to preserve undaunted her old spirit of bound- 
less sympathy and quenchless zeal. 

In a sense her book is a review of the conditions made known 
by the Vice Commission, and may serve as a politer resumé of its 
contents. The details refer to Chicago, but the problem is the 
common one of large cities. The unspeakable harrors and the ~ 
incredible degradation forced upon public attention so repeatedly 
in the last few years, might well appal the bravest optimist. Yet 
clearly there are means of at least improvement ready to hand, and 
if any notable number of us assimilate the sympathy and the courage 
embodied in Miss Addams, a fair measure of relief cannot be long 
delayed. Both in principles and in practical judgments, we would 
sometimes differ from Miss Addams, but in the present matter 
there is no gainsaying either the justice of her cause, the fitness 
of the measures she advocates, or the power of her presentation. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF INNOCENT XI. WITH HIS 
NUNCIOS, SEPTEMBER, 1676-—DECEMBER, 1679.* By F. 
D. Bojani. Two Volumes. Rome: Desclée et Cie. 


The first volume of this scholarly work embraces the corre- 
spondence of Pope Innocent XI., with his Nuncios at the various 
European courts, on the most important political affairs of the years 
1676 to 1679. The second volume records all the dispatches relating 
to ecclesiastical matters. ‘ 

“In political affairs,” writes the author in his preface, “ Inno- 
cent is always reserved, and advocates peace and concord for the 
well-being of the nations; but in ecclesiastical affairs, on the other 
hand, he speaks with all the might of his Pontifical authority. 
His words are no longer mild and conciliatory, but energetic and 
unyielding ; he never tolerates the least questioning of the rights of 
the Church. Still he is always most patient and prudent when face 
to face with determined opposition, and ever most kindly to those 
who show signs of penitence.” 

These letters reveal an austere, reforming Pope of extra- 
ordinary ability, an enemy of clerical abuses and of nepotism, a 
firm defender of the Faith, a stern denouncer of error, and an ab- 
solute opponent of compromise with recalcitrant kings and bishops. 

He made many a strong protest against the abuses of the 
régale; he fought the ambassadors of France and Venice, who in 
Rome acted like soldiers in a foreign country, rather than repre- 
sentatives of Catholic princes at a friendly court; he did his utmost 
to arouse the old-time mediaeval enthusiasm for a crusade against 
the Turks; he was always a most ardent advocate for peace; he 
spoke plain though unavailing words to the despotic Gallican king, 
Louis XIV. of France, when, forgetful of his Catholic loyalty, 
he tried to make the State override the rights of the Church. 

Every scholar will welcome these original despatches, which 
have been transcribed with the greatest accuracy from the Vatican 
archives. Some of these pages make most tedious reading, for we 
of to-day are not very much interested in minute details of ancient 
court etiquette and precedence, the petty squabbles of the seven- 
teenth century princes and ambassadors, etc. But still letters of 
this kind, written with no idea of the future, give a perfect picture of 
conditions in those far-off days. 

*Innocent XI. Sa correspondance avec ses nonces: 21 Septembre, 1676—3I 
Decembre, 1679. Par F. D. Bojani. Two Volumes. Rome: Desclée et Cie. 
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ISS BILLY’S DECISION, by Eleanor H. Porter. (Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. $1.25 net.) Miss Billy is an emotional 
creature who, after falling in love more than once, finally accepts 
a suitor she had rejected. Of this suitor she had once thought: 
“ Bertram never was—and never will be—a marrying man.” So 
argued all his relatives and all her friends. “ He is too tempera- 
mental—too thoroughly wrapped up in his art. Girls have never 
meant anything to him but a beautiful picture to paint.” But she 
discovers that he loves her for herself alone, and promises to marry 
him within a week. 

There is much talk of wonderful tenors and wonderful mu- 
sicians, who are able to express at will any mood of the human 
heart; but most .of it is forced and unnatural. Some characters 
are fairly well drawn, like Aunt Hannah with her many shawls, 
Mrs. Greggory and her daughter, “ who have known better days,” 
and Billy herself, a rather impulsive creature without much depth. 


HE ESSENTIALS OF SOCIALISM, by Ira B. Cross. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00.) In a little handbook, 
Professor Cross gives very clearly the terms and issues pertinent 


to the question of Socialism. What is set down in his pages is 
purely expository, and, though very succinct, is enriched with 
bibliography quite sufficient to carry the reader as far as he 
may desire to go. It is just the kind of primer which the general 
reading public demand in order “ to know what Socialists and their 
opponents are talking about.” 


OCIALISM: THE NATION OF FATHERLESS CHIL- 
DREN, by David Goldstein and Martha Moore Avery. 
(Boston: Thomas J. Flynn & Co. $1.25.) The Preface to the 
second edition of Mr. Goldstein’s book contains excerpts from a 
number of Socialist writers, who were made very indignant by the . 
first edition. They are sufficiently abusive to raise antecedent 
suspicion in the disinterested mind! that the author must have pretty 
nearly hit the mark. The reading of these pages will make it plain 
enough that the author has nailed the Socialist party fast to prin- 
ciples and tendencies which of late it has endeavored to repudiate. 
The philosophical basis, the historical associations, and illuminating 
chance incidents which proclaim Socialism to be something more 
than a mere economic question cannot be counterbalanced by the 
affirmation of a party platform. We do not say that the present 
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writer is always dignified and always temperate. But his work 
will help to open many an eye, and to furnish many an unanswerable 
argument. 


OCIALISTS AT WORK, by Robert Hunter. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 50 cents.) This book, first published 
in 1908, has since then been four times reprinted. It describes 
the recent phases of socialistic activity, and sketches the men who 
have ranked as leaders in the political struggles. Written from the 
standpoint of the journalist rather than the scholar, and in the 
tone of a panegyric rather than a critical study, it gives a glorified 
and consoling account of the great strides toward universal happi- 
ness that humanity has made in the last few years. It is not dis- 
criminating. 


ESUS THE BREAD OF CHILDREN, by Rev. F. M. de 
Zulueta, S.J. (St. Louis: B. Herder. 35 cents), is inspired 

by some lines of the beautiful Lauda Sion, “ Vere panis filiorum,”’ 
etc., in which the children’s claim to the Holy Eucharist is set forth, 
and very simply explained. Father de Zulueta has been indefat- 


igable in his devotion to the cause of Frequent Communion since 
the Pope’s decree. Here he labors earnestly to convince parents 
of the happy effects of an early reception of Our Lord on the 
hearts of children while yet in their first innocence. 


HE GOOD SHEPHERD AND HIS LITTLE LAMBS, by 
Mrs. Herman Bosch. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
75 cents.) Happy the mother who early endeavors to open her 
child’s soul to the sweet influences of piety. The little ones in 
this book may seem precocious to some, but to those accustomed to 
observe the development of the child mind under the most favorable 
circumstances of combined piety, culture, and refinement, there is 
nothing abnormal. Long may the serpent be excluded from such 
paradises—veritable pastures where the Good Shepherd folds His 
lambs. The expression “ littlest lamb,” used by an adult several 
times, is the only thing to which we take exception; it adds nothing 
to the simplicity, and seems uncalled for. 





Foreign Periodicals. 


Preliminaries to Social Reform. By Hilaire Belloc. The 
problem of the healing of Industrial Society is not merely an eco- 
nomic one. Its three factors are the philosophy, or state of mind, 
which produced it, the economic circumstances which characterize 
it, the method of government which holds and moulds it. Of these 
the first is fundamental, yet is untouched by every specific plan of 
reform. England is sick economically because the institution of 
property has decayed. England is sick politically (although less 
grievously) because her legislative organ has fallen into contempt. 
English law and traditions presupposed every man subject to its 
jurisdiction to be an owner, with the responsibilities of owner- 
ship. To-day economic realities are at variance with traditions 
and laws which presuppose freedom, for even the name of freedom 
cannot long survive where most men politically free do not enjoy 
property. Two courses lie before us. We must choose between 
the re-establishment of servitude and the re-establishment of prop- 
erty. Every experiment in so-called “Social Reform” to-day 
tends to establish a state of society in which the proletarian class 
shall produce wealth by force of law under the guarantee of suf- 
ficiency and security alone, and this tendency is a diseased one.— 
Oxford and Cambridge Review, August. 


The Intellectual Bankruptcy of Socialism. By W. H. Mallock. 
The essential doctrine of Socialism is that only one agency—labor— 
is concerned in the production of material wealth. Consistently to 
act on this principle means the abolition of all private capital. 
And to abolish private capital would destroy the advantages which 
property at present confers upon its possessors: the means of living 
without work which brings material gain; the freedom to save by .- 
investment; the freedom to use such savings as capital for one’s 
self. Besides, Socialism would mean not less, but more slavery 
for wage earners. For the State, being the employer of all and 
unable simply to discharge a workman, would enforce a certain 
standard by penal discipline. Nor does Syndicalism, the ownership 
of the capital of all industry by all those engaged in it, offer any 
great advantage to the laborer. For as soon as adopted on a large 
scale, one syndicate of laborers would be fighting another, just as 
capitalists do now. Syndicalism is a “ harking back to everything 
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in the Socialism of the past, which the educated Socialists of to-day 
have rejected as crude and obsolete.”—National Review, August. 


The Legal Minimum Wage in the British Coal Industry. By 
Constantine Noppel, S.J. The basis for the great strife between the 
employers and employees of the English Coal Industry was the 
question of an individual Minimum Wage. To put an end to the 
long-drawn out strife legal action was taken, and a law passed 
entitling every laborer to what may be called a “ natural wage.” 
This law was sanctioned on March 29, 1912. Opinions differ 
as to its probable effects. Some think it will react to the disad- 
vantage of the employer, because the smaller capitalists will be put 
out of existence by the larger; some hold it places the laborer at the 
mercy of the employer, who can judge as to the exact wage a man 
is worth. This legal action is in perfect harmony with the words 
of Pope Leo XIII. in his encyclical Rerum Novarum, that it is a 
law of nature that every laborer is worthy of his hire, and the State 
is responsible, if not carried out, for his getting a fair wage for 
fair work.—Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, No. 6. 


Agricultural Vocation and the School. By Dr. Emmanuel 
Labat. Agriculture and the love of the soil, in the author’s opin- 
ion, are the remedy for the low birth rate in France. He points 
out that the schools are the principal instruments in furthering a 
desire to farm, as the power lies chiefly with them to present in an 


attractive light that occupation to the child, and to prove to him 
‘that being born a peasant is a great boon rather than a dishonor.— 


Revue des Deux Mondes, July. 


Social Movements. By Charles Calippe. A summary ac- 
count of conditions in the working world of France, together with 
an examination of French, Danish, German, English, and Austrian 
laws for the welfare of the working classes. There is also in the 
article an account of the efforts made by private organizations to 
improve the working people’s lot, and some suggestions as to the 
duty and ways of public codperation in the work.—Revue du 
Clergé Francais, July. 


A Social Spiritualism. By Paul Archambault. An apprecia- 
tive analytical review of Abbé Laberthonniére’s book: Positivism 
and Catholicity, a Study of L’Action frangaise. Both authors 
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are decidedly of the opinion that this society, despite its apparent 
and professed reverence for Catholic ideas and institutions, despite 
the approval it has won from many Catholic priests, is essentially 
pagan and materialistic, rejecting everything that savors of or 
makes for spirituality. The second and longer part of the essay 
deals with Abbé Laberthonniére’s ideas concerning the role of 
authority, both spiritual and temporal, and with the system of 
social philosophy which he outlines——Annales de Philosophie 
Chrétienne, July. 


The Belgian Elections of 1912. By M. Léon de Lantsheere. 
The Catholic party in Belgium has been in power for twenty-eight 
years, and the elections in June have further strengthened its posi- 
tion. This long enjoyment of power has been due to an enlightened 
social and political policy, which has brought peace and prosperity to 
the country. In Belgium every male twenty-eight years of age, who 
has lived in the commune a year, is entitled to one vote, and must use 
it by law. ‘“ Additional votes, never more than two in number, 
are conferred by the holding of certain situations, the possession of 
a certain amount of property or of a presumed intellectual 
capacity.” The appeal of the Catholics to their record was effective 
against a coalition of the Liberals and Socialists called the Cartel.— 
Dublin Review, July. 


The Decline of Religion in England. By John Straight. In 
spite of the inference of the Archbishop of Canterbury, figures show 
that the Catholic Church is holding her own in England. The 
figures point to a decline in the proportion of Protestant marriages, 
especially in the Church of England. The Church of England 
schools have also declined, while the Roman Catholic and Council 
schools have increased. Out of twenty-one million nominal mem- 
bers of the Church of England, less than two million and a half ful- 
fill the minimum requirement of the Book of Common Prayer. 
The registration of the Wesleyan Methodists and other Non-con- 
formist bodies shows a decrease of about seven thousand in a year. 
Altogether less than twelve per cent of the population give a whole- 
hearted allegiance to some form of organized Protestant Chris- 
tianity. The figures showing the proportion of marriages in Cath- 
olic Churches give the minimum of the Catholic population—about 
two millions. This analysis is borne out by comment of Prot- 
estant authorities. The judgment of the same authorities on the 
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place of the Catholic Church in English life is totally different.— 
Oxford and Cambridge Review, August. 


Is the Catholic Church Persecuted in Russia? The Russian 
government has, in practice, distorted the meaning of the imperial 
ukase of April 17, 1905, concerning religious toleration. The ad- 
ministration tries to stop the movement towards Rome by intimi- 
dating the peasants, by using every effort to bring them back again 
to the official Church. It aims at wrenching from the Polish 
kingdom the districts of Lublin and Siedlees, inhabited by former 
Uniats. “Intolerance is, in Russia, a method of government. 
Every man who obstinately refuses to become orthodox and Rus- 
sian is a rebel.” —La Civilta Cattolica, July 20. 


Freemasonry versus Christianity—Russia. By Flavien Bren- 
ier. Late in the eighteenth century Catherine II. introduced Free- 
masonry into Russia. The horrors of 1792 and 1793 opened 
Catherine’s eyes to the’ anti-dynastic propaganda of Freemasonry, 
and she threw herself into a course of vigorous reaction. The 
lodges ostensibly closed their doors, only to foregather in secrecy 
and devise plans for the revolutionary upheaval of the Russian Em- 
pite. In 1822 the Societies of the North and the South and the 
United Slavs sprung from the Masonic lodges, with the establish- 
ment of a vast Slav Republic as a common project. In 1825 oc- 
curred the mysterious death of the Tsar. The Society of the 
North attempted the overthrow of Nicholas I. by declaring Con- 
stantine’s abdication apocryphal. The energy of Nicholas stamped 
out the revolt, and under his conservative reign Freemasonry 
waned. A period of silence ensued; then the second period of the 
revolutionaries began with Alexander Hertzen as the father of 
Nihilism. Freemasonry cannot disown this movement, the leaders 
of which sprang from its bosom. Bakunin inherited the influence 
of Hertzen in 1862. His catechism preached the doctrine of Rev- 
olution; to him the anarchist party of to-day owes its existence. 
The ukase of October 17, 1905, has, however, removed from it 
the ban of law. In six years more than thirty lodges have been 
formed, affiliated to the French Grand Orient; others are forming. 
Generals, governors, members of the Imperial Council have become 
initiates—Oxford and Cambridge Review, August. 


The Centenary of William George Ward. By Canon William 
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Barry. Ward’s prominent part in the Oxford Movement was not 
recognized in his lifetime. Only afterwards was he seen to be a 
great dynamic force to whom Tract XC. owed its existence. He 
antedated even Newman in his conception of the Church as ecu- 
menical in fact as well as nature, and he effectually shattered the 
future Cardinal’s illusion of a Via Media. In later years Newman 
and Ward drifted apart, because their natures were essentially 
different. Ward had little knowledge of history and no “ historical 
sense.” Hence his misconceptions of papal infallibility. Ward’s 
suspicions of Newman and his sympathizers and the actions they 
inspired, did much to keep the Catholic body divided against itself, 
but on the whole he rendered valiant service. He has left us 
“a vision of the Church not as a memory or an antique, but 
as here and now speaking to all men; a method of silencing the 
skeptic by compelling him to see primary truths with his own 
intellect ; a way into the realm of Ethical Law by conscience guid- 
ing and judging.”—Dublin Review, July. 


Probabilism. By Rev. C. J. Shebbeare. The author defines 
the various opinions of Catholic schools of theology on the question 
as to what is permissible when there is a doubt what course of 
action one should take. Among these opinions is Probabilism. 
He defends this system, and shows that it is “not the frankly 
immoral doctrine that it has sometimes been thought to be” by 
those outside the Church. He concludes by recommending “sen 
sible and responsible Anglicans ” to study “ with care and respect 
the works of those systematic moral writers whom the Roman 
Church has so plentifully produced.”—Church Quarterly Review, 


July. 


Failure of Modern Educational Systems. By M’Hardy Flint. 
Modern educationalists fail to distinguish between what is meant 
by learning and by education. To-day those things that tend to 
develop the soul-qualities of the youth are eliminated. They are 
said to be unnecessary. The fine arts, music, drawing, etc., must 
give way to the present scientific trend of learning. And it is just 
those things that are being done away with that lead our boys and 
girls to cultivate a true moral taste. Again our present system is 
one of the moulding type; all are to bear the impress of the teacher, 
and individuality is put wholly in the background. The responsi- 
bility for the errors to be found in the present educational methods, 
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the author thinks, rests with those who are legislating. They are 
erudite indeed, but are little acquainted with the psychology of the 
child’s mind. School days, therefore, instead of being bright and 
happy are to the youth of to-day a burden and hardship.—Irish Ec- 
clesiastical Record, August. 


The Futurists. By Thomas J. Gerrard. A Futurist picture is a 
“synthesis of what you see and of what you remember. It is the 
dynamic sensation of the moment. The sensation of the artist is 
the first and last of all things.” The philosophy underlying the 
school is what “troubles every lunatic in the asylums and out of 
them, namely, that things are something different from what they 
normally appear to be. If the human mind cannot penetrate such 
appearances and come to realities, then is there nothing left for it 
to feed upon but merely subjective sensations.” Logically such 
subjectivism and rejection of reason must lead to a renouncement 
of morality. “ Nothing is immoral in our eyes,” says the Futurist 
manifesto. Inevitably, too, it must lead to a cult of the hideous. 
But while a mad and degenerate tendency, the Futurist movement 
should not be taken too seriously. Its exponents are little more 
than naughty children.—Dublin Review, July. 


Studies (June): William Boyle discusses Types of Irish 
Character in fiction. A Pioneer in Modern Geometry, by V. 
Bergeja, tells how Fr. Jerome Saccheri, S.J., almost became the 
discoverer of non-Euclidian geometry. G. O’Neill traces back 
to Jewish sources the attempt called The Legend of the Hermit and 
the Angel to explain the problem of evil. According to L. A. J. 
MacKenna, The Educational Value of Irish is second only to that 
of the classics. In The Intolerance of a Church, J. Gwynn lays 
it down that truth must be intolerant. He complains of the false 
sentiment that only in religious matters attaches a stigma to “ in- 
tolerance.” 


The Irish Theological Quarterly (July): Rev. Matthew 
Power, S.J., discusses the interpretations of the Greek of Luke 
ii. 49, 50. In his article.entitled Who Were They “Who Under- 
stood Not?” he posits arguments for the different interpretations 
of the Greek aitéts and cvvixav. The conclusion will appear in 
the next issue of the Quarterly. The Genesis of Present Indus- 
trial Conditions, by Father Kelleher, narrates the social and indus- 
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trial conditions of mediaeval times, and traces their progress 
through the terrible days of the Black Death, the stormy times of 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, and concludes with a resumé of the pres- 
ent influence of Trades Unions. Rev. E. J. Cullen, C.M., in 
The Validation of Marriage, briefly reviews the interest which non- 
Catholics take in the Catholic doctrine of marriage, and corrects 
the false impressions current among them regarding the Ne Temere 
decree. He emphasizes and explains the Pope’s validation of cer- 
tain marriages in Germany by his Provida of April 15, 1906. 

The concluding article entitled Literature of Investiture Struggle, 
by Rev. Ghellinck, S.J., not only points the way to much reading 
concerning that great conflict, but also expresses many opposing 
views held in the Middle Ages concerning the Church, the Holy See, 
and the Sacraments. 


The Tablet (July 20): A brief review of the history of the 
Catholic Party’s twenty-eight years of power in Belgium. W. H. 
K. defends Dickens against the charge of bigotry. 

(July 27): The Price of Catholic Freedom in Canada, ac- 
cording to Abbot Gasquet, was the loss of the American colonies. 


Not taxation without representation, but fear that Protestantism 
was doomed on this continent caused the Revolution. 


(August 3): Rev. Herbert Thurston reviews the very small 
results of the Anglican delegation to St. Petersburg. The 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council of Canada has declared 
in effect that “ what the marriage law of Lower Canada was yes- 
terday, it is to-day.” The question Js There a Catholic Vote 
That Matters? is answered negatively by Robert Segar. 

(August 10): An extensive account of the Catholic Congress 
at Norwich. Text of Cardinal Bourne’s inaugural address, in which 
he dwelt upon the mission of the English language in restoring 
Catholicity throughout the world. The pastoral of Pope Pius X. 
to the Bishops of South America. He condemns the Putumayo 
horrors in strong language, and urges action by the hierarchy. 


Revue de Clergé Francais (July 15): Vacandard thinks 
Aymar probably composed the Salve Regina about 1100. He dis- 
credits the authorship of St. Bernard for any part. According 
to Venard, Harnack is getting closer and closer to Catholic tradition. 

A full account of Holland’s educational laws giving equal 
rights to private and State schools. 





Recent Events. 


After a long contest, and with considerable 
France. modification, the government succeeded in 
securing the passing through the House of 
Deputies of the Bill for Electoral Reform. It will now have to 
go to the Senate, where it will meet with determined opposition. 
M. Clemenceau has published a Manifesto filling something like 
three newspaper columns, in which he points out what seem to him, 
and to not a few others, serious faults and dangerous consequences 
involved in the proposal. A Committee has been organized to give 
practical effect to these views. The Manifesto declares that re- 
actionaries and revolutionists have joined their forces to perpetrate 
a crime against universal suffrage, and accuses the govern- 
ment of collaborating with the enemies of the Republic. 
Proportional representation is denounced as the contrary of 
the Revolution. It was by the principle of the majority’s 
right to rule that the Monarchist and Church influences were con- 
quered, and the preservation of this right of control, endangered 
by this Bill, is necessary to save the Republic from the same dangers. 
These influences are still, in the opinion of M. Clemenceau, quite 
powerful... In fact the Bill is supported by those who are in favor 
of the Church, because they realize that no hope exists of its res- 
toration to power so long as election by majorities prevails; hence 
they have declared war against the existent electoral system. “ It 
is,” says M. Clemenceau, “ the revanche of the Duc de Broglie that 
is being proposed.” Another objection is found in the allegation 
that the system is so complicated, and the result of voting under it 
will prove so disappointing, that the mass of the people will lose 
all interest in elections, and in consequence cease to go to the polls. 
Even in scrutin de liste M. Clemenceau sees the danger, through 
the abolition of the representation of local interests, of the estab- 
lishment of an all-powerful central bureaucracy, to which even 
Cabinet ministers will be subject. The government, however, seems 
determined to push the Bill through the Senate, even staking their 
own existence upon their success. It makes no bid for the support 
of Catholics, for the Premier has recently given utterance to his 
satisfaction at the establishment of the école laique, and has declared 
that it was his intention, by administrative action, and the enforce- 
ment of the law, to defend the independence of the national school, 
and the neutrality of public instruction. 
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It is in accordance with the same devotion to the complete 
secularization of the nation that the proposal is being made, by 
classing the Grand Chartreuse as an historic monument, to secure 
its preservation as a museum of geology, forestry, and zoology, 
and to affiliate it to the University of Grenoble. 

Nothing has happened to diminish the warmth of the entente 
cordiale with Great Britain. In fact, perfect agreement with that 
country’s policy, as stated by its Foreign Secretary, is generally ex- 
pressed. A new bond is found in the fact that the Prince of Wales 
has been spending some time in France for the purpose of perfecting 
his knowledge of the language. On his departure he was decor- 
ated by the President with the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor. 
The meeting of the Kaiser and the Tsar is believed not to have 
affected the alliance between Russia and France. If there be any 
doubt on this point, it will in all likelihood be removed by the visit 
which: is being paid to Russia by the Prime Minister, who is also 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. As between France and Ger- 
many things remain as they were. A Commission is at work de- 
limiting with exactitude that part of the French Congo which, under 
the recent agreement, is to be ceded to Germany. Nothing has hap- 
pened in Morocco calling for particular mention, although it is too 
early to conclude that perfect peace is fully established, or that the 
country is as yet properly organized. Mulai Hafid has brought an 
end to his utterly detestable misrule by carrying out the resignation 
which he so long has threatened. His place has been taken by a near 
relative: but as the French are now in control, the last has been 
seen, it is to be hoped, of the evils brought about by absolute 
government. 


The German Emperor paid to the Russian 

Germany. Tsar the visit in return for that of the latter 

to Potsdam some eighteen months ago. 

An official report, issued by agreement, says that this meeting was 
of a particularly cordial character, and that it gave a fresh proof of 
the relations of friendship which had united the two rulers for 
many years. The time-honored traditions between the two coun- 
tries are to be observed. For the preservation of the general peace 
the mutual contact, based upon reciprocal confidence, is to be main- 
tained. No new agreement was made, as no new question had 
arisen, nor yet was there any idea of producing alterations of any 
kind in the grouping of the European Powers. The value of this 
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grouping, the two monarchs declared, for the maintenance of the 
equilibrium and of peace has already been proved. The last dec- 
laration is looked upon as giving the German Emperor’s approba- 
tion to what is called the Triple Entente of France, Russia, and 
Great Britain. If complete confidence could be taken in its being 
the sincere expression of his mind, the apprehensions felt by many 
would be relieved. Of this sincerity, however, no one can form a 
judgment. Nor does the Emperor, whether sincere or not, carry 
with him the acquiescence of his people as a whole. The German 
public, to a large extent, look upon the Entente as either a fiction 
or a conspiracy. Peace is to be preserved only by the sharpness 
of the German sword and the solidity, not indeed of the Triple 
Alliance, but of the Austro-German Alliance. There are those 
who go so far as to say that it is the duty of Germany to throw 
precaution to the winds, and by force of arms to destroy all of those 
who are keeping her from taking her proper place in the sun. 
And to judge by the action of the government, not by its pro- 
fessions, it would seem that it shares in this view. The result of 
the recent legislation in Germany, legislation made with absolute 
unanimity, so far as voting was concerned, is to place four-fifths 
of the German Fleet in a state of instant and constant readiness 
for war—a thing never before attempted by any nation in time 
of peace. This is the result of a policy which for several years 
has been marching unswervingly to its goal across the lifetime of a 
generation. There have been five Navy Bills within fourteen years. 
Naval expenditure has been doubled since 1900, quadrupled since 
1898. In view of this action, it is not to be expected that the 
satisfaction expressed by the German Emperor with the present 
balance of power and the means taken to preserve it should inspire 
complete confidence. It certainly will not prevent the possible 
victim from making every effort to escape. No longer does Great 
Britain talk of a limitation of armaments. Two keels for every 
one built by Germany is called for by many. The government, 
however, is content with surpassing Germany’s rate by sixty per 
cent, and to this it is now committed. 

One of the most disquieting aspects of the case, and one 
which greatly increases the chances of war, is the bad feeling exist- 
ing in Germany towards Great Britain, if the attitude of the German 
Press may be taken as representing the mind of the German public. 
The recent atrocities in the Putumayo district of Peru gave an 
occasion for the manifestation of that feeling. Although it was 
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to the efforts of the British government that the disclosures were 
due, and by it, along with that of this country, due punishment de- 
manded, although not a single Englishman has been proved to have 
even known about what was taking place, certain German news- 
papers threwthe whole responsibility upon the English, accused them 
not merely of complicity, but of the actual perpetration of the 
outrages, spoke of the “ English Butchers of Indians,” and declared 
them to be as bad as the late King of the Belgians. The only 
object for which this is mentioned is to show the existence of that 
bad feeling which is more often the cause of war than any real 
reason. At least, it more often brings things to a climax. The 
question, of course, may arise whether, and how far, the German 
Press represents the German people. On the whole, however, the 
prospect of the establishment of solid peaceful relations between 
Great Britain and Germany is by no means bright. 


Sefior Canalejas, the Liberal Prime Minister 

Spain. of Spain, is coming to be looked upon as 

the one man necessary for the well-being of 

the country, at least for the present. Even the Conservatives ad- 
jured him to withhold the resignation which he was threatening. 
It is not that he is a statesman of commanding ability, able, as M. 
Venezelos has done in Greece, to find a remedy for the more urgent 
needs of the country. The fact is the political position is so 
chaotic, everything, it is thought, would go to pieces, in the event 
of his retiring. The Liberals are divided among themselves. The 
advent of the Conservatives would, many think, lead to a revolu- 
tion. The Republicans are strong enough to prevent legislation, 
but would not, of course, be permitted by the other parties to form a 
government, and so a state of great uncertainty exists. Sefior 
Canalejas is retained in view of greater evils that might ensue. 
The Cortes has had under consideration a Bill of which the 
effect would be to diminish the powers of the central government, 
and to extend the scope of the various local administrations—grant- 
ing in fact autonomy, under certain conditions of State control, to 
all the departments of local and provincial administration. The 
Bill has been under way for fifteen years. Some statesmen of long 
experience entertain the apprehension that undue strength might be 
given to separatist tendencies. The Catalans, especially, are known 
to have particularist aspirations, and as these provinces constitute 


the most industrious, richest, most hard-working and best educated 
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in Spain, the “ Mancomunidades” Bill, as it is called, might, 
it is feared, lead to the creation of a State within the State. 
The negotiations which have so long been carried on with 
France, for the settlement of Spain’s position in Morocco, have 
not yet come to a conclusion. In the early stages, there was almost 
a state of tension. Now, however, it is somewhat confidently 
expected that a solution, satisfactory to both countries, will be 
found. 
Great efforts have been made by Royalists 
Portugal. to overturn the Republican government, 
and at one time these efforts gave consider- 
able promise of success. Not only from the outside, but also at 
a few places within the borders of the country, did sympathizers 
with the monarchy give trouble to the supporters of the existing 
institutions. At a place near Oporto, some weeks ago, a large 
crowd paraded the principal streets, cheering for the monarchy, 
and raising seditious cries. These feelings of discontent encour- 
aged the refugees in the Portuguese frontiers to organize expedi- 
tions for the capture of two towns, from which, had success at- 
tended their efforts, they would have been able to march upon 


Braga and Oporto. These refugees, it is said, were well provided 
with money and with arms. Strange to say, the money came, to a 
large extent, from the New World. At least it is reported that it 
was Brazilian supporters of the late dynasty that, to a large extent, 
furnished the funds. This would seem to have been the first time 
that the influence of the New World has been exerted in favor of 


royalty. 

The hopes of the Royalists were, however, doomed to dis- 
appointment. The peasants of the North, although they were sup- 
posed to be favorable to the movement, proved quite apathetic: 
while the inhabitants of the towns were actively hostile. One of 
the towns which the Royalists hoped to seize was by stratagem 
denuded of the soldiers. The citizens themselves, however, made 
so vigorous a defence that the assailants at once abandoned the 
attempt. Within a few days as many of the Royalists as escaped 
capture were scattered in small bands, some of them in Portugal, 
some in Spain. The harboring by Spain, for so long a time, of 
persons preparing to overturn a friendly government has naturally 
given to the latter grave ground of complaint. The Portuguese 
government, in consequence, sent to the Spanish a strongly-worded 
protest demanding that it should take the measures to which the 
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Republic was entitled by international law, at the same time re- 
serving the right to make such claims for compensation as might 
be just. The Spanish government has repeatedly made promises 
which it has failed to keep. The fault, however, may rather be that 
of the local authorities than of the government. There is, how- 
ever, some reason to think that no small degree of sympathy 
exists in influential circles in Spain for the attempts of the refugees. 
A subsequent demand made by Portugal for their expulsion from 
Spain was refused by the Spanish Premier. Hence apprehensions 
are entertained that diplomatic relations between the two countries 
may be interrupted: this would complicate an already very intricate 
situation. Hundreds of starving émigrés are at present in Spain. 
According to the most recent reports, large numbers are now on 
their way to Brazil. Many royalists have been arrested, and have 
at once been brought to trial. This is in itself a sign of progress, 
for on previous occasions such offenders have been left to languish 
for many months in prisons of a horrible description. The sen- 
tences, too, do not seem excessive—six years’ imprisonment with 
subsequent deportation. 

The difference between the Spanish and the Portuguese gov- 
ernments is aggravated by the fact that the Republicans of Spain 
are manifesting open sympathy with Portugal. A leading Repub- 
lican Deputy to the Cortes has recently paid a visit to Lisbon, where 
he was received with the greatest enthusiasm by the population. 
As this Deputy has been the chief critic in Spain of its government’s 
attitude toward the refugees, this visit and the reception given to 
it, do not tend to the promotion of good relations. In fact, it is 
strongly suspected that between Spanish and Portuguese Repub- 
licans a close understanding exists, which may not be without a 
detrimental influence on the Spanish throne. Practically the whole 
press of Lisbon has been making violent attacks upon the Spanish 
government, and especially on the Premier Sefior Canalejas. 

As it is to be expected, the internal affairs of Portugal offer 
few signs of improvement. The country is sinking deeper into debt, 
the Royalist attempts having, of course, an aggravating influence. 
‘An internal loan has been raised to meet the demands of the mo- 
ment. The Coalition Cabinet, which was formed in June, is not 
so completely under the influence of the extreme Radicals as was 
its predecessot. It resisted the attempt to suppress the Legation 
to the Vatican, not indeed from any religious motive, but in order to 
preserve the political influence of Portugal in its colonies. Some of 
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the workingmen in Lisbon have manifested their discontent with 
their condition by a strike, attended with violence and bomb-throw- 
ing, for the suppression of which the Republican Guards had to 
be called out. That the Republicanism of Portugal is by no means 
Puritanical is shown by the fact that the Senate has framed a 
Bill which legalizes gambling. If it passes the Lower House this 
demoralizing practice will be lawful at seaside and country pleasure 
resorts. Im most cases, the Municipality is to grant the license, 
and this is to be given to the highest bidder. A percentage of the 
profits is to go to the State. Some effort is made to guard 
against the evil effects of such a measure by the provision which 
prohibits any person under twenty-one years of age from entering 
a gambling house. 

There have now been two sessions of Parliament since the 
establishment of the Republic. During this period one hundred 
and eighty-seven Bills have been passed into law. A fund has 
been created for disabled workmen; a new Civil Code has been 
elaborated; the building of new warships has been authorized. 
An enormous amount of time has been passed in petty discussions 
and constant bickerings. The cleavage between the Conservative 
and the Democratic parties has been widened. At the present 
moment, however, a truce has been made. The head of the Cabinet 
is a non-party man of considerable reputation, and of no little 
energy. The recent strike in Lisbon, which was causing great 
anxiety, was put an end to by his arrest of all the agitators. These 
he put on board a ship lying in the Tagus, and then proceeded to 
guarantee the right to work of anyone who wished to do so. Most 
of the men at once returned to their posts. The dissatisfaction of 
the working classes is widespread. They are constantly clamoring, 
as everywhere else, for better conditions of living and higher wages. 
For the Portuguese government, however, the difficulty is greater 
than for other governments, because the belief was strong among 
the mass of the population that the change to a Republic would 
bring an end, not merely to political, but also to economic evils. 
It is expected, should the present Cabinet be able to retain its power, 
that a revision will be made of the -Dictatorial Decrees framed 
under the Provisional Government, of which the most detrimental 
were the law of the separation of Church and State, and the Divorce 
Law. 

Whether the Republican government has kept the promises 
it made in its advent to power to put an end to the abuses connected 
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with coolie labor in the cocoa islands of San Thomé and Principe 
is a matter which admits of considerable doubt. Those who are 
interested in the matter, and who have devoted themselves to the 
work of reform, are by no means satisfied. They indicate their 
intention, unless the official attitude undergoes an immediate 
change, of making a straight fight to cause pressure to be brought 
by the Powers upon the Portuguese government in order that a 
real remedy may be found. ‘The truth seems to be that the authori- 
ties in Lisbon are quite willing to put an end to the existent evils, 
but are not able to find agents capable of emancipating themselves 
from the control of the planters who derive their profits from the 
abuses. 


The internal situation in Turkey is in a 

Turkey. high degree critical. That it may be at all 
understood, the events of the past few years 

must be called to mind. The Young Turks who brought about the 
revolution were ardent Ottomans, and to a large extent army 
officers. They were mortified and chagrined at the weakness of 
Abdul Hamid in his dealings with foreign Powers, with the Com- 
missions appointed under their auspices to supervise and, to a 
certain extent, to limit the powers of the Turkish government in 
its internal affairs. To strengthen Turkey was their main motive— 
they were Turks of the Turks. Abdul Hamid was a traitor. 
The loathsome methods of his government—espionage and dela- 
tion, arbitrary banishments, and wholesale murder—rendered it 
easy for them to excite the feelings of the people against him. And 
when they succeeded in dethroning the detested tyrant, the sym- 
pathies of the whole world went out to them. Such confidence 
was felt in their profession of a desire to establish constitutional 
rule, that the Powers removed the officials who had been serving 
in Turkey for the protection of the subject races. This confidence 
they have abused. They have become themselves oppressors in 
their turn. The privileges which for centuries the various nation- 
alities had possessed, they made every effort to take away. In 
this respect they have proved themselves worse than the deposed 
Sultan. Parliamentary government has been a mere pretense, for 
the Committee of Union and Progress exercised an extra-constitu- 
tional control, usurping to itself by various devices the executive 
and legislative power. When the Parliament was dissolved a few 
months ago, they “made” the elections so thoroughly that two days 
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before the late Cabinet fell it succeeded in obtaining a vote of 
confidence by a majority of 194 to 4. These proceedings 
naturally aroused opposition. The Albanians in particular have 
revolted in three successive years. But opposition was not confined 
to these subjects. It spread to the army itself. A considerable 
number of officers and soldiers broke out into open mutiny: and as 
Mussulman will not as a rule fire on Mussulman, the soldiers who 
remained loyal could not be trusted to suppress it by force, and in 
fact refused to do so. This led to the fall of the Cabinet, which 
had been formed immediately after the outbreak of the war with 
Italy, of which Said Pasha was the head, and which had been 
completely under the control of the Committee of Union and Pro- 
gress. Its fall was the culmination of the efforts of the Moderates, 
and of those who are supposed to wish to govern on lines really 
constitutional. It does not represent the victory of the civil element 
in contradistinction to the military, for the active agents in the 
movement were to a large extent officers in the army. In fact it 
may be doubted whether in Turkey there is any civil element 
worthy of consideration, for the power of Turkey is essentially 
that of an army encamped among subjects whom it controls by 
force. 

The new Cabinet—the first one freed from external domina- 
tion—includes men of the highest reputation and of the greatest 
experience. They may in fact be looked upon as: Turkey’s “ elder 
statesmen,” corresponding to those of Japan. Its head is the veteran 
Mukhtar Pasha, styled the Victorious, who served in the Crimean 
War, and among its members are three who have been Grand 
Viziers. The great question is whether it will be able to hold its 
ground against extremist opponents on both sides. The Committee 
of Union and Progress is not likely to relinquish the power which 
it has so long and so disastrously wielded. It, in fact, threatens 
violent resistance, and even the recall of Abdul Hamid. On the 
other side, the demand is made for the dissolution of the Parlia- 
ment elected quite recently, but in such a manner as to be in no- 
wise a representative body. Those who made this demand 
were almost as violent as their opponents, and they have ac- 
complished their purpose. Between the two the Turkish 
Empire runs the risk of being rent apart, and its much-to-be-de- 
sired dissolution brought about. The situation gives renewed 
hopes to the various Balkan States that the time may at last have 
arrived for them to shake off the accursed yoke. Their mutual 
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jealousies have for long kept them asunder, and thereby helped to 
hold them in bondage. But recent events have brought them 
closer together than ever before. Greeks and Bulgarians have 
become quite friendly. The Moslem Albanians are fraternizing 
with the Christian. The great obstacle, however, is the mutual 
jealousy of Austria and Russia, and their selfish interests and 
desire of aggrandizement. So far as appears, there is no prospect 
of this being removed. The whole situation is very uncertain; but it 
seems likely that we are on the eve of great events. In favor of 
Turkey the patriotic resistance to Italy has had no small influence. 
The fact that the Committee of Union and Progress had not taken 
the necessary measures in advance, and that Italy’s attack found 
the country unprepared, contributed in some measure to its down- 
fall. In the war between the two countries, no event of great 
importance has taken place. 


e 


Although Japan does not as a rule come 

Japan. § _— within the scope of these notes, it is scarcely 

fitting to omit all mention of the recent 

death of the last Emperor, especially as it was in his reign that 


Japan was freed from complete subjection to his absolute rule, and 
endowed with the blessing of at least some degree of self-govern- 
ment. It was from the Regent who had charge during his minor- 
ity that the Emperor in early youth derived the liberal views which, 
after the abolition of the office of Shogun, first made him open 
Japan to freer intercourse with foreigners, abandon the seclusion 
in which his predecessors had lived, and enter into Treaties with 
other nations. When the time came he willingly divested himself 
of a large portion of his prerogatives for the good of the people 
over whom he ruled. He lived to see the result, for now Japan 
must be numbered among the Great Powers of the world. He is 
succeeded by his son, who will be the one hundred and twenty-third - 
representative of a line of sovereigns whose record goes farther 
back than that of any Imperial or Royal Family in the world. 
Japanese annals claim that in the year 600 B. C. the first Emperor 
of the line came to the throne. This claim, indeed, is not corrob- 
orated, but from 461 A. D. no reasonable doubt exists that the 
Emperor’s ancestors in an unbroken line on the father’s side have 
succeeded one another. 





With Our Readers. 


T is with great regret that THe CaTHoLIc Wor p records the death 
on August 9th at San Francisco, California,of its former Editor,the 
Reverend Alexander P. Doyle, Priest of the Congregation of St. Paul 
the Apostle: In his death the Congregation lost one of its most zealous 
and influential members; Catholic literature an able representative; 
and the entire Church of this country an untiring apostle. Father 
Doyle’s name and work were known from one end of the country to 
the other, to every class of citizen—Catholic and non-Catholic, high 
and low. The recognition which his work received, and the many 
channels into which his influence extended, are the more noteworthy, 
because“ he never received any ecclesiastical dignity. As often as it 
was offered he humbly refused. 

Father Doyle was born in California, February 28, 1857. He was 
the first native Californian to be raised to the priesthood. In 1875 he 
entered the Paulist novitiate, and was ordained priest on May 22, 1880. 
He immediately went out into the mission field, and with others of the 
Fathers gave missions in many parts of the country. In 1892 he left 
that field of work, and was appointed Editor of THE CaTHoLtic WorLpD 
and Manager of the publishing house of the Paulist Fathers, known as 
the Columbus Press. It is to Father Doyle that we owe the cheap- 
ening in price and the popularization of Catholic doctrinal and apolo- 
getic literature. As Editor and Manager he labored from 1892 to 
1904. In the last-named year he was appointed Rector of the Apos- 
tolic Mission House at the Catholic University, Washington, D. C. He 
retained that office till his death. Many years ago he formed plans for 
the erection and endowment of this Apostolic Mission House. Father 
Doyle put his whole heart and soul and body into that work, and it may 
be said in all truth that the work cost him his life—but not until after 
success had crowned his efforts, and the Mission House was made such 
an institution as will live after him, and carry out his ideals for the 
conversion of America. The story of its growth and its success is 
familiar to our readers. Father Doyle not only built and endowed the 
Mission House—he also founded and edited The Missionary, and 
made known the worth of missionary labor in every town of the 
country. He gained for the movement thousands of supporters; 
brought the necessity of it home to our Catholic people, and guided 
an army of children—Holy Innocents—who daily pray God for its 
success. 

It would be impossible to chronicle the many labors to which he 
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gave himself during these years. A true disciple of Father Hecker, 
one great enthusiasm possessed him—the conversion of America to 
the true Faith. This was the secret of his unbounded enthusiasm and 
his untiring zeal. The conversion of America was the end toward 
which he bent his every effort. He never counted the cost; physical 
health, personal comfort might be neglected; he might feel now and 
again the strain of untiring work, but such things were of little 
moment when the one great call was so urgent, so imperative. To 
promote zeal and knowledge among Catholics; to lead Catholics to 
greater holiness of life, that their light might shine before men and be 
the beacon for others into the true Church of Christ; to stand valiantly 
for the rights of the Church at all times and in all places; to take away 
by kindness and charity the prejudices of the non-Catholic; to lead the 
other sheep into the true fold, was the passion—we may call it such— 
that possessed Father Doyle. If to this great passion for the cause of 
Christ, one adds steadfastness of purpose, and an almost incredible 
physical energy, he will realize in some measure the characteristics of 
Father Doyle, and the things which, under God’s grace, crowned his 
work with success. 

He was zealous for the conversion of America. The zeal 
of God’s house had devoured him. He was steadfast in purpose. 
No one ever accused Father Doyle of weakness or vacillation 
in the execution of what he knew to be his duty. He was steadfast in 
his duty; and steadfast in his friendships. Because he had given 
his life to a cause more than human, he possessed, what is so very rare 
among men, an immense grace of charity. His work was subject to 
much criticism. Oftentimes with good reason might he have resented 
in anger a false charge. But he would never be party to a quarrel. 
No one could forgive an injury quicker than Father Doyle. What to 
many would have been an unforgivable insult, and would have led to 
years of estrangement and even enmity, was brushed aside by him, 
and treated almost as if it had never happened. He would 
serve an enemy as quickly as a friend. Criticisms of others never 
marked his conversation. His charity was not limited to the deserving. 
Sympathy with him was a habit. No one was excluded from his 
far-reaching affection. Hence the desire by which he sought to bring 
as many as possible to the all-encompassing and saving charity and 
truth of Jesus Christ and His Church. Every field of labor that he 
could reach was tilled for this holy purpose. For years he was Na- 
tional Secretary of the Total Abstinence Union of America, and one of 
the foremost Catholic lecturers in the cause of temperance. 

Father Doyle stood as a representative of the Church in this 
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country to our government in the matter of appointing Chaplains for 
our Army and Navy. His eye was vigilant to see where our Catholic 
priests were needed; his soul eager to see that Catholic sailors and 
soldiers were not neglected, and he enjoyed the confidence and respect 
of the heirarchy and the government. 

Father Doyle had the power to plan and to accomplish. He 
was the embodiment of human force. How he worked so unceasingly ; 
how he handled the numerous problems and questions that he had to 
meet, was a mystery to those who knew him well. Not gifted with 
natural oratory, he was a successful speaker. He elicited from all 
his hearers this feeling: ‘“ There speaks a strong man whose con- 
victions overmaster him; whose purpose to win us is entirely disin- 
terested.” That is why, finding men of one frame of mind, he was 
able to change them to another. The divine art of persuasion was 
in him; not indeed of the highest kind, but his force of character 
compensated for this by raising it to the supreme degree. He had the 
drive of a powerful nature; and when God called him to use it for 
divine purposes, he responded with a devotedness which never relaxed 
its earnestness till he fell dead in his armor. 

Father Doyle truly spent himself in the service of God. He never 
delivered a good stroke against error, or paid a ringing tribute to truth 
and virtue, but that his single motive was the expenditure of every 
resource for the honor and glory of God as embodied in Holy Mother 
Church. May his soul be at peace with God! 

* * * 


UR readers will be pleased to read the following words of appre- 
ciation of Father Doyle and his work from President Taft, 
Cardinal Gibbons, Cardinal Farley, Archbishop Ireland, and Theodore 


Roosevelt : 
Tue Wuite House, WAsHINGTON, D. C., 


August 10, 1912. 
Rev. JoHn J. Burke, Editor of THE CatHoLic Wort: “i 


I deeply regret to hear of the death of Father Doyle. Under the law and 
the regulations each Church has a representative to recommend and become 
sponsor for the Army and Navy Chaplains selected from their denomination. I 
knew Father Doyle as the representative of the Catholic Church in this con- 
nection, and I always found him most careful, conscientious, and candid in 
his recommendations. I shall miss him much as a valuable assistant in the 


discharge of a delicate duty. 
: WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


My pEAR FatHer HuGHEs: August 10, 1912. 

I was painfully shocked on learning a few moments ago of the death of 
Rev. Father Doyle. Few clergymen were more conspicuously before the 
American people, or enjoyed their esteem more, than this distinguished Paulist. 
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As a member of the Apostolic Mission House in Washington, he was thrown 
into relation with several of our leading Prelates, who learned to admire his 
apostolic zeal. The conversion of America was the aim of his life and activity. 
I regard his demise as a distinct loss to the American Church. It is an 
event of peculiar sadness to myself, for I kept up with him a steady corre- 
spondence. Faithfully yours in Christ, 
J. CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


New York, August 13, 1912. 
Very Rev. Joun J. Hucues, 
Superior General of the Paulist Fathers. 
My bear FATHER HuGHEs: 

When your telegram came to my house, some days ago, announcing the 
death of our lamented friend, Father Doyle, I was in Syracuse presiding at the 
solemn obsequies of the late Rt. Rev. Bishop Ludden. I now hasten to express 
to you and the Paulist community my deepest sympathy in the great loss your 
community has suffered, a loss which will be keenly felt by the Church through- 
out the United States. 

Outside of his own Fathers I presume my relations with him, during his 
religious and priestly career, were amongst the most intimate he had; and the 
knowledge of his beautiful character thus gained has left on me an impression 
which will last during my life. 

His great and large love for the Church in everything that made for the 
extension of the Kingdom of Christ was the most prominent and inspiring note 
in his many and varied activities. His boundless zeal in imparting to others 
his ardent missionary spirit left no place in his heart for self. I do believe 
he spent himself, and was spent unto death, in ceaseless and devoted service 
for our Blessed Master. 

“He that loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of me” 
seemed to have seized and possessed his whole being. One cannot but think 
that he died a martyr of charity. 

It is at least one consolation for us to know that when Our Heavenly 
Father was pleased in His mercy and goodness to call him to his reward, He first 
led him into the bosom of his family that his own might have the comfort of 
closing his dying eyes, and that he might have the joy of giving to them face 
to face his last blessing and farewell. 

I shall miss him very much. We were associated together in many under- 
takings for the good of religion, the last, and not the least, of which was the 
work of the Apostolic Mission House in Washington. No nobler monument 
could be erected to his memory and to the zeal ‘aflame within his apostolic 
soul. He beheld, with the clear vision of faith, America ready for the seed 
and the harvest, needing here the sowers and there the reapers, so that the 
Catholic Church would be recognized and accepted by the people of the United 
States as the one true exponent of Christianity, the staunchest bulwark of 
stable society, and the best guarantee of the permanency of American in- 
Stitutions. : 

May his great and gentle soul rest in peace! 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 
J. M. CARDINAL FARLEY, 
Archbishop of New York. 
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St. Pau, Minnesota, August 11, 1912. 
Tue CatHoLic Worp: 

The unexpected announcement of the death of my dear and revered friend, 
the Paulist, Rev. Alexander P. Doyle, has given to me grief more poignant 
than words of mine can tell. Is it possible, I ask myself in confusing wonder- 
ment, that I shall not again meet my olden and true friend, Father Doyle; take 
cheer and brightness of soul from his ever-welcomed presence; talk with him 
on so many matters in which he and.I found equal interest? To meet Father 
Doyle, in New York, Washington, St. Paul, was one of the ever-to-be-remem- 
bered charms now and then allotted to me by a Gracious Providence. And 
the oft-coveted favor is not again to be mine! I bow in submission to God's 
mysterious orderings: Thy will be done. How much is lost to religion in 
America in the death of Father Doyle? A noble, true-hearted priest he was; 
priestly in every stepping; utterly void of selfishness; wholly wrapt in work for 
God and his neighbor. 

Always the enduring thought of his mind was what he might do for 
religion, and when the opportunity for action came, it was boundless joyous- 
ness to him to seize upon it promptly, to throw into it all his talent, all his energy. 
Pen and tongue were so ready for the task, and both moved so eloquently, so 
touchingly, that rich fruitage did not fail to crown his labor. The soldier 
of the faith, he was firm and dauntless; quick, yet measured in the advance; 
ardent, yet tactful and prudent in the execution. The Apostle he was, embody- 
ing in himself the best traditions of the Heckers, the Hewits, the Deshons of 
that community of modern apostleship to which the Church in America owes 
such a heavy debt, the Order of Paulist Fathers. Two works for which Amer- 
ican Catholics should hold Father Doyle in grateful remembrance marked the 
latter years of his noble career. The Mission House in Washington, and the 
directorship, under the guidance of the Archbishops of America, of the Catholic 
Chaplaincies in the Army and Navy of the United States. The Mission House 
in Washington was the creation of Father Doyle and of his brother Paulist, 
Father Elliott. The active management of the work fell largely into the hands 
of Father Doyle, and in those hands it was eminently successful. It will be 
his lasting monument. The work is too important for religion not to call for 
the continuous encouragement of the Hierarchy, not to be deemed by the 
Paulist Order one of the chief glories, one of the chief blessings, bestowed 
through it upon the Church in America. Few others, perhaps know and 
esteem, as I have been permitted to know and to esteem, the labors of Father 
Doyle with regard to Catholic Chaplaincies in the Army and Navy. The work 
was much needed, and few could do it well. Tact, patience, intelligence, pru- 
dence were the requisites in the work. All these qualifications were God’s 
gifts to Father Doyle. Through those gifts he won the esteem and willing 
codperation of the officials of the government, and also the trustful confidence 
of the Chaplains themselves. His presentations of candidates for the Chap- 
laincies were the fittest; his counsels to Chaplains in active service were the 
wisest. The records of Catholic Chaplains is an honor to country and to 
Churchs the honor is largely the result of Father Doyle’s wisdom and zeal. 
The gentleman, the patriot, the priest, the apostle, be these words my epitaph 
to the memory of Father Doyle. Peace to his soul in a better world! 


JOHN IRELAND, 
Archbishop of St. Paul. 
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To FatHeEr Joun J. Burke, New York, August 13, 1912. 

Editor Tue CatHotic Wor tp. 

My pear FatHer BurKE: 

I am genuinely shocked and grieved at the death of Father Doyle. I have 
known him ever since I was Police Commissioner, seventeen years ago, when 
I became closely associated with Father Doyle, the late Father Casserly, and 
others of the Paulist Fathers. For Father Doyle, as for Father Casserly, I 
had a peculiarly strong feeling, and I worked hand in glove with both of 
them, and after Father Casserly’s death with Father Doyle for many years. 
It was with Father Doyle that I first discussed the question of my taking 
some public stand on the matter of race suicide, it having been developed in 
one of our talks that we felt equally strong on the matter. I have never known 
any man work more unwearily for the social betterment of the man, woman or 
child whose chance of happiness is least in our modern life. Their welfare was 
very dear to him. Again and again in speeches which I made I drew largely on 
the great fund of his accumulated experience. I mourn his death, not only 
because he was my friend, but because he was so fearless and resolute a worker 
for the betterment of mankind. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


N uncommonly stimulating pleasure is being offered to readers of 
Scribner's Magazine these days in the advance publication of 
George Meredith’s letters. Many are the facets of that vital and varied 
personality which flash from the pages of this correspondence now 
half a century old! The August installment reveals Meredith in his 
young manhood—in those thirties and early forties when the strong 
man rejoices to run his race for life. There are playful and affection- 
ate epistles to Janet (Duff Gordon) Ross, a youthful bride whom he 
had known in childhood; and there is one blithe fragment to William 
Hardman, written in the inebriation of a May morning, only less 
Greek than Elizabethan in its rollicking abandonment. Literary dis- 
cussions with Swinburne and the Rev. Dr. Jessop, weighings of real- 
ism and idealism, comments upon the novelist’s own poems (“ flints, 
perhaps, not flowers,” as he called them), and confusions of his dis- 
couragement in the old cry, gay yet heartsick—“ Do you know Vexa- 
tion, the destroyer? ’—these alternate with letters to the son of Mere- 
dith’s first marriage, his “ Darling Little Man,” Arthur, off at school 
and eager for vacation time. 

The virile humanism of Meredith, the tenderness which went 
coupled with his irony, is nowhere more conspicuous than in his cor- 
respondence with Captain Maxse, culminating as this does in the 
revelation of his love-for Marie Vulliamy. To his union with her 
Meredith looked forward, in spite of material difficulties and the 
probable head-shakings of friends, with a hope which burned “ like 
a fixed lamp in his brain.” “ My friend,” he wrote, “I cannot play 
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at life I have written of love and never felt it till now.” In 
view of Meredith’s later theories about marriage, it is interesting to 
note his opinion when touched by this pure and compelling passion: 
“T know that I can work in an altogether different fashion, and that 
with a wife, and such a wife at my side, I shall taste some of the 
holiness of this mortal world and be new-risen in it. Already the 
spur is acting, and health comes, energy comes!” All this is precisely 
the beautiful, inevitable sacramentalism so poignantly expressed 
throughout The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 





UR Catholic educators have much to feel proud of in the past 
Summer. The meetings of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion in Pittsburgh were well attended by representatives of all the 
great educational agencies of the Church, and the discussions were 
sincere and scholarly. Several Catholic Summer schools, principally 
for sisters, attracted large numbers, and there is every reason for 
enthusiasm at the spirit shown. While not primarily educational, 
the Convention of the Ancient Order of Hibernians showed the interest 
of laymen in our schools by founding several additional scholarships 
at the Catholic University in Washington. It has long been a com- 
plaint of our colleges that they get no such magnificent gifts as the non- 
sectarian institutions. Let us hope that the generosity shown by 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians and the Knights of Columbus in 
this regard is but the prelude to further splendid gifts, such as Mrs. 
Ryan’s $250,000 to a Philadelphia academy and Miss Hill’s $110,000 
to another sisterhood. 

Boston College is-to move out into its new home this month. A 
magnificent site has been secured on Commonwealth Avenue in the 
beautiful suburb of Newton. One building has already been erected, 
and twenty more will eventually follow. The whole scheme of develop- 
ment has been carefully worked out, and the style of architecture se- 
lected is that English Gothic known as collegiate. This move of Boston 
College, however, means more than simply a change of location, more 
even than the launching out of a college into a university, for it marks 
a very radical change in policy on the part of the Maryland-New York 
province of the Society of Jesus. The old Boston College in the heart 
of the city is to be simply a high school, and only the college classes 
go to Newton. Heretofore the Jesuit Colleges in the East, unlike 
the great non-sectarian institutions, have had preparatory schools 
attached to them in the same buildings or grounds. This plan has some 
advantages, but it tends to make the average age of the college stu- 
dents lower than elsewhere, and on this account reduces the standard 
of scholarship, while increasing the difficulties of discipline. Under 
the new plan (which has also been put into effect in New York by re- 
ducing St. Francis Xavier’s College to a high school and transferring 
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the college classes to Fordham) older and hence better college students 
are expected, which in the long run will greatly strengthen the college 
in numbers and efficiency. It is thought that this is but the prelude 
to similar changes in all the Jesuit Colleges. 





HE National Conference of Catholic Charities will hold its second 

meeting at the Catholic University, September 22d, 23rd, 24th, 

and 25th. This Conference was organized in February, 1910, at the 

Catholic University, and it held its first meeting in the following 

September. There were approximately four hundred delegates pres- 

ent. Our readers will recall an extended review of the work of that 
meeting which we published in our November, 1910, issue. 

Abundant proof of sustained interest in the aims of the Con- 
ference is not lacking. Prospects point to a very large attendance at 
this year’s meeting. Twenty-two States are represented in the mem- 
bership of the Committees of the Conference, and eleven States are 
represented among the authors of the papers to be presented. 

The aims of the Conference are: 

1. To bring about exchange of views among experienced Catholic 
men and women who are active in the work of charity. 

2. To collect and publish information concerning organization, 
problems and results in Catholic charity. 

3. To bring to expression a general policy toward distinctive 
modern questions in relief and prevention, and toward methods and 
tendencies in them. 

4. To encourage further development of a literature in which the 
religious and social ideals of charity shall find dignified expression. 

The programme of the Conference will embrace a general evening 
session, Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday; committee meetings in the 
morning, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday ; and meetings of various 
organizations each afternoon. 

The much-loved presence of Monsignor White, of Brooklyn, will 
be sadly missed. His energetic, progressive, optimistic spirit did much 
to make the first Conference a success, and his death was a blow not 
only to Catholic charitable work in Greater New York, but through- 
out the whole country. 

The following are the officers of the Conference: Honorary Presi- 
dent, His Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons; President, Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor T. J. Shahan, Rector Catholic University ; Vice-Presidents, 
Hon. Chas. A. DeCourcy, Lawrence, Mass.; C. C. Desmond, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; John A. Grehan, New Orleans, La.; John: C. Hagan, 
Richmond, Va.; Mrs. Thomas H. Kelly, New York, N. Y.; James F. 
Kennedy, Chicago, Ill.; Secretary, Rev. Dr. Wm. J. Kerby; Treasurer, 
Hon. William H. De Lacy. 
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